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BOSTON, MASS., 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Provaralory Schools, Academies, &c. 


UNIVERSITY—W-. F. Warren, LL.D., 
j i i any Department 
address the Dea 
School of Theology— 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, 3 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


FEB. 27, 1875. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,.— Law of 
Columbia College. For circulars address T. W. 
DwicuT, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


UNION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. ; 


ALE COLLEGE — Law Dogerement, Address 
Prof. Francis WayLanp, New Haven, Conn. 


CAnere COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


Ad- 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS Const. Lay, Contract Willy and Lect. on Roman Law 

° J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 
Hunsr, B.D. Maden, N. J. 
ACIEIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak-| Marx Barev, M.A.,’ Forensic Elocut. G. B. FARNHAM, 


land Cal. Year opens in August and 
Address Prof. J. A. Ben on. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


closes in May. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. ROWN. D.D. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional ments, conducted 
by able Faeulties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal etc. 
the Presidemt, Gugnce Magoux, DD.” 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnprEws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLarx, i Amherst, Mass. 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haver, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
ments organized: 
of Lib’!] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


GMPsON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Eowarp H. Macit1, Swarthmore, Penn. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cochrane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stauey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 


PARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for Cc. 
Science. 


all Schools of Science: A. Corn, 1,267, Bidway, N.Y. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


GCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
matio address Dr. C. F. CHanpver, E. St., N.Y. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and ether Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. Wetuinc, LL D., Pres’t. 


UFTS COLLEGE, Coll Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
T Boston), A. A. Mine, Pres't. Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 
NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


IV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

Science, a) to C. J. Striye, -» Provost, or 

Prof. J. P. Lesury, LL.D. of Faculty of Science. 


W ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
President, Josep CumMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
etc., address the President. 
WittraMs COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J. V. LAnsinG, Albany, N.Y. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fiint, Jr., Secretary. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
New eng session ns Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. 
“*wron, M.D., 137 West-47th street, N. Y. 


MEDIcaL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
rs For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
£112, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


NEW YoRK HOMGOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
J Wh 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 
We Linc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UNIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. 1. Parper, 426 East 26th st. 
UNV. or 
adelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
Dean, P. 0. 


Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


Cora FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety, Ph.D. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. Bucsre, D.D., Pres. 
MAFPLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
Sister S. Agnes School, Albany, N. ¥. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ADaus ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most dma manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


BE4APFORD ACADEMY, 


FOR LADIES. 

The next term will commence on Tuesday, March 23, 1875- 
This old and popular institution is supplied with Teachers 
and Lecturers of marked ability in every department, and all 
of its appointments are faultless. Early proteases for cir- 
culars and admission, as the vacancies will be few, should be 
made to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, 
Mass. 8 4t 


NOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
over 600 Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smitu, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


h tion given for any College, or Poly- 
School, or for, West P B. War 


‘oint. Apply to 
xins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. y. 
LAND MILITARY ACADEMY. For par- 
address C. B. Metcatr, Prin., Worcester, Mass. 
MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 


i A thoroughly reliable College-prepa- 
tor Be For catalogues address Manx- 


ratory School for Boys. 
HAM, Princi 

IC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Mx A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and instraction. Address Captain J. K. 
Buck.yn, A. 

T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Ss Has many advantages in point scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very -- 
Apply to H. T. Futusr, Principal. 
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COLLEGE, — Medical Department. Address 


For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGERS, 
Prof. A. Lanpsuay, New Haven, Conn. 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars 


address M. C Stespins, A.M, 


M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Berrs, A.M., Patent Law. « 
Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. roth, ie 
Terms $90 per annum is 30 in prizes are annually awar 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 
best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Medical Department. 

The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. ‘The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term ins October 21st, 1°75. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 

and Toxicol. 8. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 


Wom. and Chil. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic 
Smith, M.D., The. ! Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 


Physiol. 8S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
EES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
00; tory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 

Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 

further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 

Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Semiostem, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Jor. Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and y TY 

en N; , A.M., 
J. 8. Newberry, M.D., LL-D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; 11. Mining Engineering ; IL. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and_Natural V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 


didates for a degree ma ial arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught without pod exam- 
instruc- 


ination. 

Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection cf minerals, is $200 per annum. For 

ial students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 

pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid ext to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for ¢atalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


GEORGE A. PRINCE & 00. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactery in 
the United States. 


54,000. 


Now 1n Uss. 


Send for Price Lists. Address, 


9 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasan 


casa Office | 
ing to rent toa tenant. t 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No other Musical Instrument ever Obtained the Same Badg 
Popularity. 


~ 


‘Terme { Centa. 


MAINE 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, ME. 

The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free. . 

For further informatior, or for circulars, address 


6 ©. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 
RHODE ISLAND 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R I. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
ay god course of study two years. 

Special and Advanced Coane has been established for 
special classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lie schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Ci or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Srocxwett, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


rovi 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.,. 
instruction is here oem popes in the branches 


of the nae required to be in schools, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching branches. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connectjcut. 


The full course of study occupies twodyears, 
The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, ata PM. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


COLLEGE. 


Students intending to enter the CHANDLER SCIEN- 
TIFIC DEPARTMENT are invited to send for the last 
Catalogue, that they may understand distinctly in regard to 
the increased requirements for admission. 

Address President SMITH, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 
Hanover, N. H. 9 ot 


A CARD. 
To Lecture Committees 
and School Principals. 


The Rev. Wm. Louis Wooprurr will deliver his address 
—subject, Education Popularized—which has been 
ed in the interests of sound education and the American 
Bchool system as now perfected. Mr. Woodruff as a lecturer 
needs no recommendation where he has delivered an address 
or lecture, and reference is made to that reputation as a pub- 
lic speaker as warrant for what is herein assumed Terms 
reasonable, and a liberal deduction made in favor of Sc’ 
and Seminaries at Commencement and Reunion. 
Address REV. WM. LOUIS WOODRUFF, 
8 Castleton, Rutland County, Vermont. 


& BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


All of the Educational Publications of Harrzr & 

Brotuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 

given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues 


on application. 6 3m 


Estimates 
attended 


Samples of College work always on hand. 
B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 


to. 


J. HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of i 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 
Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 


hand. ith i 
prompt attention. 


/ | 
\ 
> 
+> ‘EM 2 JB 
| 
| 
7 
= 
RE | 
| 
COLLEGE, Hania Con. For ote _ 
* logue address the Treasurer of the College. 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW 
designer and manufacturer of all kinds of a | Pins 
Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, _ Sporting 
Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
ip, and ow lower than the lowest. land 
designs furnished. Orders by mail prompt! = 
| 
> 
| 
| 


ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
A National Standard. 


THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AS WELL AS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Warmly Recommended by BANCROFT, PRES- 
COTT, MOTLEY, GEORGE P. MARSH, 
HALLECK, WHITTIER, WILLIS, SAXE, 
ELIHU BURRITT, DAN’L WEBSTER, 
R. CHOATE, H. COLERIDGE, SMART, 
HORACE MANN; Presidents WOOLSEY, 
WAYLAND, HOPKINS, NOTT, WALK- 
ER, ANDERSON, and the best American and 

European Scholars. 


ecessity to Educated man. 
—Loerd Brougham. 


Every scholar knows its value. 
—W. H. Prescott. 
A work of extraordinary merit and value. 
—Daniel Webster. 


is all others in defining scientific terms. 
—Prest. Hitchcock. 


k of profound investigation. | 
Will last for ages. Dr. Dick. 


RECENT TESTIMONY 
FROM AN INTELLIGENT & MOST IMPARTIAL SOURCE. 
From the LONDON QUARTERLY Review, October, 1873. 
In an elaborate article of eighteen closely-printed pages, 
upon “ English Dictionaries,” it reviews the present condi- 
tion of English Lexicography, and speaks of the leading 
Lexicons of the language. Space only permits the following 
extracts 


“Seventy years passed before Johnson was followed by 
Webster, an American writer, who faced the task of the 
English Dictionary with a full appreciation of its require- 
ments, leading to better practical reSults. 


“As to the Spelling-book, the astonishing statement is 
made that twenty-four millions of it were sold up to 1847 [now 
increased to FIFTY MILLIONS], the consequence of this com- 
parative monopoly of orthography and orthoepy being the 
present almost mechanical uniformity of American spell- 
ing and pronounciation. 


“ His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though 
never published, bore fruit in his own mind, and his training 
placed him both in knowledge and oleae far in advance 
i i Webster's American Diction- 
ary of the English Language’ was published in 1828, and of 
course ap) at once in England, where successive re-ed- 
iting Aas as yet kept it in the highest place as a practical 
Dictionary. 


of Johnson as a 


“The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England 
has itself had immense effect in keeping up the community 
of speech, to break which would be a grievous harm, not to 
English-speaking nations alone, but to mankind. The re- 
sult of this has been that the common dictionary must suit 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


“Every dictionary compiler, by the mere fact of his se- 
lection and treatment of words, is able to exalt sume and de- 
grade others, thus gaining a practical influence over the lan- 
me he deals with. Fully conscious of this influence, 

ebster used it with intent in his dictionary. Thus it was 
his decision as a zealous purist that brought in the revived 
older spelling traveler, worshiped, &c., and substituted the 
Latin faver, honor, for the English favour, honour, &c., 
while, for the sake of uniformity, the old but unusual forms 
center, niter, are given precedence over centre, nitre, &c. 
These peculiarities, accepted by the American public, often 
enable the reader to distinguish at a glance an American 
from an English book. 


“The American revised Webster's Dictionary of 1864, 
blished in America and England, is of an altogether 
igher order than these last [The London Imperial and Stu- 
dent’s}. It bears on its title-page the names of Drs. Good- 
rich and Porter. but inasmuch as its especial improvement is 
in the etymological department, the care of which was com- 
mitted to Dr. Maun, of Berlin, we prefer to describe it in 
short as the Webster-Mahn Dictionary. Many other liter- 
ary men, among them Professors Whitney and Dana, aided 
in the task of compilation and revision. On consideration 
it seems that the editors and contributors have gone far to- 
ward improving Webster to the utmost that he will bear im- 
provement. The vocabulary has become almost complete 
as regards usual words. while the definitions keep through- 
out to Webster’ s careful st;/s, and the derivations are 
assigned with the aid of good modern authorities. 


“On the whole, the Webster-Mahn dictionary as it 
stands, is most respectable, and certainly THE BEST PRAC- 
TICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT. 


“Dr. J. E. Worcester’s first publications in dictionary- 
work were ee of Johnson and Webster, and he 
afterwards brought out dictionaries in his own name, from 
that of 1830 to his completest work, which a: red in 1860. 
He considered these Jater works as entirely independent of 
Webster's, yet on internal evidence of similarity of method, 
and frequent close correspondence of the definitions and au- 
thorities chosen, it seems to us that he underrated his debt 
to his neon guide, and model. A critic happening to 
aon volume without knowing anything of its author- 

ip, would be apt to sup that he had before him one of 
the series of revised an enlarged Webster's Dictionaries. 
Looking at it from a practical point of view, it may be suffi- 
cient a and careful work, su- 
perior to the ‘ Im, ictionary,’ but lor 
points to the W. ebster-Mahu.” 


ALSO 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 pp. Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
‘THE WORK 1S REALLY A gem of a dictionary—just 
THE THING FOR THE MILLION.—A merican Ed. Monthly. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 8 - 
Mass. Soid by all Booksellers. ee 


WEBSTER’S €CHOOL DICTIONARIES 
by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOK & CO. New 
York City. 8 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 
THE 


HANDSOME ST, 


THE 


BEST. 


The “ Franklin 


SIXTH READER and SPEAKER,” 
By GEORGE §. HILLARD. 


Tuts book completes the ‘FRANKLIN SERIES OF 
READERS,” and contains very choice selections for 
Reading and Speaking, with an Introductory Treatise, Aro- 
Susely illustrated, on Voice and Gesture, 

By Prof. Homer B, Sprague, 
Late Prof. of Rhetoric in Cornell University. 

We claim unusual excellence for this book, and shall take 
pleasure in sending sample copies to Teachers and Commit- 
tees intending a change. 

The usual Introductory and Exchange Prices will be 
made. 

{ Teachers and School Officers are invited to corres- 
pond with us freely. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 
THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 
ular book, 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 

Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Bniliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. d for 
terms and territory to 
The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch St, Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For our New and Elegant Copper Plate 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The most complete and accurate ever published. Printed in 
colors,;— Mountains in brown, Coast lines in blue, County 
lines in red. New style and very artistic. 
A rare business chance for men of ability, especially for 
professional men and students., 
From Prof. F. V. Hayden, Chief cf Hayden E xpedition, 

U. S. Survey of the Territories. 
“Tt is certainly the best Map of the United States yet 
published. I have had a dozen persons inquire for it, and 
take your address.” 

0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 

73m HartTrForD, Conn. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ 


Tue Cxuampion Boox or THE SEASON. 


The Great South.’ 


FOR Great 
AGENTS 
800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 
Agents who can sell a good book can obtain territory on most 
liberal terms, by addressing 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
7 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, III. 


Agents! Agents! 
EXCELSIOR 
Sewing Machine Motor! 


ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 


Can be readily attached to any Sewing Machine; will make 
1500 revolutions per minute without the slightest assistance 
from the operator, except to regulate the speed, stop or start 
it AGENTS WANTED in eve County in the United 
States, towhom a LIBERAL SALARY or COMMISSION 
will be paid and exclusive territory given. PHoToGRAPH 
and full description of the Motor, with testimonials, terms to 
Agents, &c., will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. Write your 
name and address plain and full. 
EXCELSIOR MOTOR CO., 

9 3m New Haven, Conn. 


Congress Record Ink 
Is used in the Public Schools of Salem, Beverly, Dan- 
vers, Woburn, Salem Court House, the Normal 
Schools of Salem and Bridgewater, the leading 
Banks of Boston and vicinity. 
The fact that it has been used in the Boston Schools with 


its superiority. SAMPLES FURNISHED GRATIS. 
D. B. BROOKS & CO., Manufacturers, 


44 33 Court Street, Boston. 


perfect success for the past year, is a sufficient guarantee of the 


Young Folks’ 


History ofthe United States 


By Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 
Designed for the Use of Schools. 


With over 100 Iustra- 


uare 16mo,. 380 
ti $1.50. 


ons. Price, 


The theory of the book can be briefly sta- 
ted: it is, that American history is in itself 
one of the most attractive of all subjects, and 
can be made interesting to old and young 
by. being presented in a simple, clear, and 
graphic way. In this book only such names 
and dates are introduced as are necessary to 
secure a clear and definite thread of connect- 
ed incident in the mind of the reader ; and 
the space thus saved is devoted to illustrative 
traits and incidents, and the details of daily 
living. By this means it is believed that 
much more can be conveyed, even of the phi- 
losophy of history, than where this is over- 
laid and hidden by a mass of mere statistics. 


What the Press Says. 


‘After reading this book, and comparing it with the 
school Histories to whose perusal American youth have 
been heretofore condemned, we can no longer wonder that 
Americans have been reproached with an ignorance of his- 
tory. For the first time a man of genius has undertaken to 
tell the story of our country’s growth—not a professional 
book-maker, thinking only of his copyright, but a man of 
culture, who knows notgonly history, but human nature, too, 
knows what is the pleasant side of leiolog, and how to hold 
it up to eager gazers_ We trust that this admirable History 
ae oe not only as a literary composition, but ’as a 
pleasant and safe guide for the young to a knowledge of our 
national career—will open the eyes of educationists and the 
public to fhe fact that the preparation of text-books for the 
instruction of the young is too weighty and solemn a task to 
be intrusted to mere compilers, who put neither heart nor 
brains into their work.”’—Zhe Literary World. 

“Compact, clear, and accurate. . . This unpretending 
little book is the best general history of the United States we 
have seen.””— Zhe Nation. 

“The book is so written that every child old enough to 
read history at all will understand and like it, and persons of 
the fullest information and purest taste will admire it.’’— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“It is marvelous to note how happily. 
y hi 


Mr. Higginson, in 


securing an compactness condensation, has 
avoided alike superficiality and dullness.””"— Boston Trans. 


“The style is admirable; the facts are related in precise, 
perspicuous e; it sets an example to its young read- 
ers which such books often fail to do.”—N. ¥. £ve. Post. 

“Mr. Higginson was well qualified to write such a work; 
he has long been occupied with studies in American history, 
and he is a genial, painstaking, accurate, and picturesque 

riter, with a high conception of the work he had to do.”’— 

pringfteld Republican, 

A copy of this Book will be sent to any Teacher 
Sor examination (post-paid) on receipt of $1.00. 


Ie Liberal terms given for introduction into 
Schools. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


SONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 


“*T can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ can be fo in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.’’ 

— B. F. Supt. Schools, Charkstown. 

Sample copies sent to Teachers, os aid, on receipt of 
50 cents. Ss. W.. & CO., 

8 173 Washington Street, Boston. 
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SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 

Guyot’s Geographies, 

Sheldon’s Reader’ s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. - 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call apon or ad- 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


A Book for Everybody. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH,] 


Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a eacher Of many years experience, should be 
in the of all who are in 

. Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 


year from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. 

, Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 

tions, full index. Price to Teachers, 1.00. Address Cot- 
‘held New Haven, Conn. 


LEGE Courant, care Frank Cha’ 


NEW AND POPULAR _ 
School Books| 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4 \-1 
Revised Edition. Desi for Schools and Academies, 
wholly rewritten, with more than 4oo illustrations, many of 
which are ely By Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.<o, ; 
desired for examination with a view to introduction, 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
= D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 figures, mostly from American 
Thoroughly enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 8 es. Price $<.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. —— am. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
W. Fisu, M.A. 318 pages. Numerously illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents, By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practical illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books, By 
“the Spencerian Authors.’” Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of Englisa par ie and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words Tkely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By James W. Suearer. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, om receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. Withnumerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. Wetcxer, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of so cents, 
M4 desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.””) By Gzo. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Geo. R Catucart, M.A, 438 pages. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Witt1AM Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 es. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction, 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By JoserH Fick.in, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol, 8vo., cloth. 
425. pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 

ired for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, Price 25 cents. 


Second Reader, 124 pages é 
Third Reader, i60 pages. 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 

1.20 


Fifth Reader, 336 pages, ° ° 


iG A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. circulars, descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the series, together with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 
merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS. 
New Revised Edition. 


Per doz. 
I. The Shorter Course, 
Ill. Common School Series, 
IV. Exercise Scries, > ° 
VII. Spencerian arts x 


47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. 


te THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable educational 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists wit 
out charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, General, Agent tor the New 
care of Knight & Cov 32 
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Tue Minister of Public Instruction in Germany de- 
sires all school-teachers to interest their pupils in the 
protection of useful birds. 


Tue Rev. Phillips Brooks’ address before the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ convention at Worcester, on “ Milton 
as an Educator,” will appear in our issues of March 6 
and 13. 


A REMARKABLE example of devotion to teaching as a 
profession is seen in the life of Mr. Chauncey Harris, 
the late principal of the South District schools, Hart- 
ford. He had taught in that district continuously for 
over thirty years. A brief account of his life will be 
found in another column of this journal. 


Wuite the censorship of the press in Russia is detri- 
mental to the interests of general literature, it does not 
affect the department of Geography. The recent ex- 
pedition against Khiva has brought to light an unusual 
amount of rich material concerning Northern and Cen- 
tral Asia, and besides several sketches, Dr. Emil 
Schmidt has published an account of it in German, Dr. 
Grimm has given us the impression of a military sur- 

_ geos, and Lerch has treated of the history and geog- 
raphy of the country. 


Tue article in this issue on “Sewing in the Public 
Schools,” by Miss Baker, will be read with interest. It 
is quite remarkable that a lady principal of a Boston 
grammar school opposes, and that a well-known gentle- 
man principal is a strong advocate in favor of its intro- 
duction as a part of school-work. In a certain school in 
Maine, recently, the teacher announced that on Friday 

_ afternoon next the girls might bring sewing materials to 
receive instruction in that useful branch of home-service. 
The girls came prepared for their lesson in neeédle- 
work, and with them came the larger boys, bringing 
their shaving-benches and drawing-knives, with the re- 
quest that they might practice hoop-shaving while the 
gitls were enjoying the benefits of their lesson in social 
handiwork. It was only the demand of the fathers that 
they, too, should receive equal rights and benefits from 
the school with the mothers of the family. ‘The teacher 


was deeply impressed with the demands made upon her 
time and qualifications, and fearing lest there might be 
some heavy log-rolling done on or before the next ex- 
ercise, gave her first and last lesson on the same day. 


StaTe SUPERINTENDENT Simonps, of New Hamp- 
shire, has addressed an able circular to the selectmen 
and superintendents of the several towns, urging that 
in the warrants for the annual March meetings an 
article be inserted for the election of town boards of 
education of three or more for three years, one-third re- 
tiring each year. This would give the present preca- 
rious system some degree of stability, and would be a 
most important reform. The same circular urges again 
the adoption of the town district system. It is remark- 
able that the strongest opposition to this comes from 
the “ back districts,” which mus¢ inevitably be benefited 
by the change. Superintendent Simonds deserves com- 
mendation for so persistently “ keeping these things be- 
fore the people.” But there is yet tremendous work to 
be done before the popular prejudiee and some things 
worse can be so far overcome as to give hope of the 
general success of these reforms. At the proper time 
we shall venture a “motion” on the point, involving 
the greatest educational work ever yet undertaken in 
New Hampshire, and most respectfully ask the edu- 
cators of that State to be ready for the question. 


A WELL-KNOWN reformer once said that in questions 
affecting the common good, all proferred aid should be 
accepted, no matter from what source it might come ; 
and it was further argued that, if the Evil One himself 
should offer money to carry forward a worthy project, 
the money should be unhesitatingly received with the 
acknowledgment, “ Thank you, good Diabolus.” While 
it is not necessary, nor yet likely to be possible, to go to 


| this extreme, it is, nevertheless, to be noted with satis- 


faction that some of the money which comes from the 
profits on the “luxuries” of life is devoted to forward- 
ing the cause of education. In this country, the money 
which paid for waking dreams amid clouds of smoke, or 
purchased the luxury of “Solace ” from the weed, founds 
the grand project of Penikese. And now, in Eng- 
land, a patent-medicine man, who has reaped a harvest 
of round millions from the sale of his compound, pro- 
poses to build and endow a female college. He has 
purchased for some £25,000 the Mount Lee estate, at 
Egham, and on this he purposes to erect an enormous 
building. The institution is intended to accommodate 
400 students, under at least twenty professors, and it 
will hold the same relation to the higher education of 
women as do the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge to 
the education of men. The place will not have any 
charter, and students will be prepared for the Cam-~ 
bridge examinations. Nor will there be any endow- 
ment beyond the rents to be produced from the build- 
ing-land of the estate on which the university will be 
erected. Though the scheme of government—like 
many of the details—is not yet developed, the control 
of the place will be vested in a board of governors ; and 
it is hoped that with the assistance just referred to, the 
pupils’ fees will be sufficient to make the place self-sup- 
porting. It is intended that the instruction shall be of 
the highest kind that can be obtained, and the fees will 
be as low as that object will permit. There will be no 
effort to work the place for a’ money profit. Though 
the clerical element may not be entirely absent, it will 
be far less prominent than at Oxford or Cambridge, and 


the education will be almost exclusively secular. 


Sewing in the Public Schools. 


BowbDo1n SCHOOL, Boston, Feb. 16, 1875. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Fournal of Education : 

The following paper was read before the Association of Public 
Schoolmasters of Boston at their last monthly meeting, by Miss Sarah 
J. Baker, principal of the Dudley School for Girls, and was so well 
received that a copy of it was unanimously requested for publica- 
cation in the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EpucATION. As it 
treats of a subject of much importance, which is at the present 
time exerting considerable interest, especially in this city, you 
will confer a favor by giving it an early insertion in your columns. 

Yours respectfully, Dante. C. Brown, 

For the Masters’ Association, Principal Bowdoin School. 


Gentlemen of the Association : 

In reply to the circular sent to us by the committee 
on sewing, our trumpet sent forth no uncertain sound. 
Did they deem my answer worthy of notice, it surely 
could not have been counted among the doubtful ones. 
Strongly as I felt upon the subject during the discus- 
sion at the last meeting, still more strongly would I now 
oppose the extension of sewing in my school, since my 
recent examination have shown me—what, in a great meas- 
ure, I knew before—the hurry with which everything has 
to be done, the want of time to do more than skim over the 
surface of things. The greater amount of knowledge 
which might be acquired by a different course of teaching 
is of minor importance, when compared with the effect 
upon the mind and character of the pupil. Take, for ex- 
ample, a lesson in Spelling. The teacher feels that she 
must have so many words spelled, either orally or by 
writing, and the errors corrected in a certain time. She 
must not stop to lead the pupil to study the etymology 
of a word, to compare its orthography with that of 
another similar word, to give other examples in our lan- 
guage derived from the same root. Something else is 
crowding upon her, and she must hurry through the 
spelling-lesson, letting it remain only a dry and uninter- 
esting list of words. 

Doubtless many of the gentlemen present have read 
the little article by Colonel Higginson, in the New Enc- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, entitled “ How to Study 
History.” May I ask how many of us can find time to 
teach History in the delightful way he describes? 
Geography, too, a much abused study—{I have several 
times, in these meetings, felt a desire to say a few 
words in its defense when some gentleman has seemed 
to me to be doing injustice to its merits)—is treated like 
the History and Spelling. The teacher has no time 
for voyages of discovery ; she cannot stop to explore 
with her pupils into its depths. The time devoted to 
the recitation is so short that she musn’t stop to talk ; 
neither has the pupil time, while preparing the lesson, 
to make any researches outside of the text-book. The 
lesson must be memorized and rattled off by the pupils 
as rapidly as possible. It takes less time, even, to mem- 
orize all the rivulets and brooks, in their order, from 
Maine to Texas inclusive, than to explain the variation 
of climate in different localities, and to study the pe- 
culiarities of the people and productions, resulting 
from these variations, or to make clear any of the great 
principles of Mathematical Geography ; and so again we 
have only a skeleton of the study. 

I heard a teacher of one of our high schools com- 
menting upon the way Latin is usually taught in girls’ 
schools. He said: “When I studied Latin I had a 
lesson every day ; six hours a week were devoted to the 
recitations.” Can we give half that time to any one 
study in our grammar schools? How many hours per 
week are afforded for the study of our own language? 


And would a boy as ignorant of the construction of 
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Latin as most of the graduates of our grammar schools 
are of English, be admitted to college? Less than 
twenty-four hours for all the intellectual culture most of 
the children receive! They must take it as most Amer- 
ican people do their food. Perhaps in time they may 
become as great adepts in taking intellectual food as the 
man whom I overheard say, “I can eat my dinner in 
ten minutes, and pity any body that can’t,” must be in 
taking his daily nourishment. 

But nevertheless, if it be true, as one of the gentle- 
men who spoke at the last meeting would have us be- 
lieve, that the safety of society depends upon the exten- 
sion of sewing in our schools, and the introduction of 
the trade of dress-making, let us dispense with the in- 
tellectual culture, by all means, and attend to the sew- 
ing. I cannot, however, bring myself to agree entirely 
with that gentleman. Difficulties that we have sur- 
mounted look much smaller to us than those that are still 
towering before us, and I presume that most of the gen- 
tlemen, not having been blessed with the opportunities 
for the cultivation of entire independence vouchsafed to a 
few of their more favored brethren, are inclined to exag- 
gerate the difficulties of learning to sew. _ 

While I fully realize that every woman should know 
how to sew, I cannot believe in the necessity of taking 
one moment of our twenty-two hours per week devoted 
to mental training, for the purpose of acquiring that 
knowledge. I refer now to the upper classes. I have 
expressed my willingness to tolerate sewing in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classes—more than tolerate it, 
perhaps, because most of the poorest children who can- 
not be taught at home are in these classes, and if special 
sewing schools cannot be established for them, it may 
be better that they should sacrifice a little of their pre- 
cious twenty-two hours. I have found that the instruc- 
tion given to the pupils in these three classes enables 
them to do plain sewing very nicely ; most of them can 
make good button-holes, and can cut and make plain 
articles of wearing apparel, not including those elabo- 
rate dresses mentioned at the last meeting, whose 
making costs $40, exclusive of diseased spines, aching 
sides, compressed lungs, and weakened eyes of various 
members of the family. Dresses can be made, gentle- 
men, for more than $40. Far be it from us to counte- 
nance such extravagance of money and labor. Better 
for society that we should not know how to make such 
dresses. Among the articles of wearing apparel we do 
include plainly-made dresses ; and, with greater maturity, 
the practice which they will be likely to have, and the 
’ help of such patterns as can be easily obtained, I 

think girls of ordinary ability will be able to do all the 
necessary sewing of a family. 

Both observation and experience lead me to be sure 
of this. All the instruction in sewing that I can re- 
member to have had was before I was seven years old, 
in a little private school, where I stitched some wrist- 
bands that were so soiléd when completed that my 
teacher saw fit to give me a severe fright by threaten- 
ing to ask my mother to let me wear them as collars to 
Sunday-school. I also did a little patchwork, not the 
elaborate Job’s patience kind, which always makes me 
ache all over when I see it at fairs,—I am only slightly 

-reconciled to it when I descry on a scrap of paper, 
pinned upon one corner, “Done by a lady over eighty 
years of age,”—TI am sorry even then that the old lady 
was not more like another old lady who said to me, 
“I am going to begin to read Scott’s works again, 
though I hardly think I shall have time to finish them.” 

This intricate putting together of pieces seems too 
much like spinning or weaving by hand, when it can be 
done so much better and cheaper by machinery ; or like 
sewing two breadths of cloth together to make a sheet, 
now that cloth is woven wide enough to make the sheet 
without the seam. When I was seven I entered a pub- 
lic school, and my education in sewing was thereafter 
neglected. I have, nevertheless, found no difficulty in 
sewing for myself and for other people, when I have 


who is suffering from this want of instruction in sewing 
in the schools of the olden time. 

I can also speak from experience with regard to hir- 
ing sewing done. As a matter of duty I now hire all 
my sewing, and I have never paid more than twelve 
dollars for having a dress made. If I had time to as- 
sist in the work, it would not cost more than half that 
sum. No one can sympathize more fully than I with 
the many unsuccessful applicants for places as teachers, 
and I have felt called upon many times, at the risk of 
wounding sensitive hearts, to dissuade young ladies from 
attempting to teach. But it does not seem to me that, 
because some girls who do not possess the requisite 
qualifications for the business desire to become teach 
ers, we have any right to curtail the slight amount of 
intellectual culture allowed them in our schools, any 
more than we have a right to say, that, as many young 
men desire to become ministers, who are not by nature 
fitted for that profession, a// young men shall learn to 
build houses. 

We have a Normal School for the special training of 
teachers ; why not add to this schools for teaching ad- 
vanced sewing and dressmaking to those who care to 
fit themselves to earn their living in that way, letting 
the acquisition of a special trade be optional with our 
girls rather than forced upon them at the expense of 
the little intellectual culture now afforded. For I ear- 
nestly maintain that the more crowding and hurrying 
we have, the less real culture and mental discipline we 
obtain. 

I know that it is not always practicable to consult 
the wishes of the parents as to what shall be done in 
the schools ; there would, as a general thing, be such a 
diversity of wishes and opinions that we could not pos- 
sibly be governed by them ; but when this circular came 
from the committee on sewing ; I requested the girls in 
my first, second, and third classes to talk with their 
mothers and ascertain whether they wished to have sew- 
ing introduced. Every mother, without exception, was 
opposed to it, and so strongly opposed that several 
came to talk with me about it. One lady said, “I was 
just feeling very thankful that my daughter had got be- 
yond the sewing, in school I want her to attend to her 
Arithmetic, Spelling, and Penmanship. She has time 
enough at home to sew.” It seems to me that such a 
unanimous expression ought to be regarded. 


Vermont University Papers.—No. I. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 


Great influences in the physical, mental, or moral 
worlds are essential allies. All earthly motion is a mini- 
ature copy of the planetary system. Behold the careful 
eclipse or transit! See how slowly and cautiously the 
orbs cross each other’s path! The great worlds sway 
on in space, above the curious science-gaze of man, to 
whom, if they should but graze, would be utter destruc- 
tion. But there is an Almighty hand that holds each in 
its orbit, and moves all the atoms of creation in accord- 
ance. With this same sympathy and unity do the prin- 
ciples and laws which govern and prosper mankind 
work, 

Did a musical chord ever strike you as the secret of 
God’s incomprehensible government? It is the very 
labyrinth of symphony—its complexity of sound with 
sound in a chord, chord with chord in a symphony, sym- 
phony with symphony in a — mystery, a rich discord to 
our ears, which can only take in a disconnected part of it 
—that receives such a dazed compliment as God’s music 
from our listening scientists. They are analyzing it, note 
by note ; they take the stri one by one, and twang 


them ; but ere they have stretched their slow fingers to the 
next, the sweet sound of the first has died away, and the 
mingled melody is lost. Oh, that they and we might dis- 
cover a faculty that would admit one of those grand 


had time, and I can think of no one among my friends 


whole tones of the Master! Words taken separately, 


URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


with such wide pauses as should lose the idea embodied 
in their connection, have no meaning. Just so it is 
with God’s music, rendered by Tyndall and Huxley :— 
they pick it out so falteringly that we forget the tune ; 
they play only the air, and strike no chords— 

“ For God from many melodies chordeth Creation’s harmony.” 
—To extricate ourselves from this boundless digression, 
and return to our sober subject : 

Literature and education are influences which run 
hand in hand : they are, indeed, almost one body. The 
heart of the one feeds life-blood to the muscles of the 
other ; the cultivated voice of education adds charm to 
the choice ¢hought of literature. This is a perfect and two- 
fold analogy, mental and physical ; for the natural voice 
does put a thousand rich colors into the bare printed 
form of words, as well as is the medium of education the 
expression and, at the same time, enrichment of litera- 
ture. 

Bare, crude thought, eloquence in the ore, unsmoothed 
genius, are, indeed, independent of educational assist- 
ance. We see unlettered men whe have real talent, but 
they seem to be working all the while against the grain ; 
they are continually being set on edge, upon the sup- 
posed encroachments of culture ; they are contrarily in- 
dependent, almost spiteful. These men are like good 
laborers trying to mow with dull scythes. What they 
accomplish is rough and uneven, and is done with great 
effort. Education deautifies literature. Words are very 
difficult to combine in graceful shape ; a fine idea may 
be made coarse by being bungled into poorly-fitting ex- 
pression. Versatility is the secret of composition. A 
large stock of equivalent terms, with the subtle power 
of arrangement, is the chief wealth of author and lin- 
guist. Careless repetition of the same word in prox- 
imity is an absurdity that destroys the matter of the text 
oraddress, Theclearest, most agreeable passages in all 
English literature are those which are played long and 
skillfully on one string, omitting no sharp or flat that can 
be melodiously drawn forth ; chary of its sweetest tones, 
and interspersing them with delicious introductions ; 
seeking out the uttermost variation of each simple tone, 
and almost making terse majors and minors dance to 
melody! Leigh Hunt is a perfect example of a delight- 
ful educated gossiper. What exquisite pages he abducts 
from a plethoric pig! How delicately he handles com- 
mon-place subjects !_ From those which are worn thread- 
bare he extracts a fine fabric that folds the mind in 
richest delight for dreamy hours. His touch induces 
forth from their retreat only those tinted butterfly- 
thoughts, which thicker-fingered writers crush, if they 
attempt to capture. Education has brought to him its 
thinnest leaves of gold, which can only adorn the gen- 
tlest brow. How different is his style from the hurly- 
burly, sphere-tossing, armed-caf-a-fie rush of Tyndall at 
the everlasting battlements of Christianity ! 

Education not only beautifies literature, but it 
strengthens it. There is a vast difference in real power 
between a s/ump-speech and a patriotic address in Fav- 
cuil Hall, And this difference does not depend neces- 
sarily upon the degree of genius, nor upon the theme. 
Just as soul-stirring and eloquent thoughts are rough- 
hewn for the mass by an intelligent, though uneducated, 
farmer or mechanic, as are ¢/egant/y outlined and neatly 
proportioned one to another by the cultivated lecturer. 
Themes ate not the conditions of superiority ;—many 4 
hard-thinking backwoodsman has ideas that would en- 
noble the pages of the choicest author. Language is the 
condition of expression, but not of impression. The se- 
cret voice in all being may be as distinctly heard by the 
ignorant child of Nature as by the learned sage—even 
more clearly and forcibly, I think, because of the very 
unguarded cloudlessness of his simple mind. You 
know the sudden impression that follows an unexpected 
occurrence or idea; how the whole being becomes <i 
pregnated with the abrupt flood of conviction or inspira- 
tion ; how completely sovereign, for the moment, 1s the 
one thought over all relative considerations—that 1s, 
how the seed expands and works inside itself, before 
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sends up the sprout ; thus it is that truth dwells in the 
uneducated mind, fermenting within its own compass, 
because it has not growing, expressive power. As an- 
other instance of the fact that ideas are not confined to 
the cultured or traincd intellect, notice the wealth of 
crude beauty and undeveloped strength that is manifest 
in little children. What wondrous questions they can 
ask! what incomprehensible answers return to them- 


selves! They plunge into the dark, deep waters of Nat-| . 


tural Philosophy with laughter and splashes ; they sail 
painted boats on the Dead Sea of Science ; with no com- 
pass, they venture out of sight, and bring us strange tales 
of the great Unknown. May God grant the little naui- 
gators a glorious discovery! But when babyhood comes to 
the verge of words, taking here and there a bright one from 
the heap, how absurd and random are the copies they 
make of their ideas in ill-suited language! And then, 
when they come to knowledge, with its common-sense 
fruits, the engrafted fancies of their infancy wither upon 
its dry trunk. 

Yes, ideas are universal ; they are the common in- 
heritance of mankind. Herein are all persons geniuses, 
and life a hot-bed of literature. But farther than this, 
one must, as it were, obtain an especial /icense from God 
to vend the common production to his fellows. This 
permission is the sum total of coveted talent. An au- 
thor is no whit more gifted than you, my friend, only 
God gave him the instrumentality of expression, which, 
perhaps, He has denied you, because He did not con- 
sider it necessary to appoint more than one man to ex- 
press what many men fee/, Now, this theory reduces 
the estimate of genius very materially ; it places it al- 
most upon the level of an acquisition ; and it is just 
this point that I have been trying to draw my subject 
down to, in order to insert my third heading, viz. : Liter- 
ature is, ina great degree, an acquisition of education. 

Behold the long line of poets, capturing the heights 
of imagination, A. D. 1875! What prolific Muse has 
given birth to such an overwhelming family? What 
bank does she draw upon to support the crusaders? 
Where is her armory for the host’s equipment ? Whence 
cometh this flock of newspapers that clouds the whole 
horizon? Surely, we can afford, pretty soon, to make 
old Mother Earth a paper cap! Mine eyes are blinded 
with the paint and ink that artists are spilling. In a 
short while we shall have a complete copy of the world, 
so that if she should fall into the sun, or slip away from 
us in some unaccountable way, we can remember just 
how she used to look, and await some triumph of art 
that shall repoise a substitute on the old axle, copied 
from her likeness ! 

Education is outdoing the chary Muse of old. She 
is printing an hundred words to the one of the scribe. 
Though, as yet, she has not quite eclipsed Raphael and 
Michael Angelo in gwa/ity, she certainly has in guantity 
of oil-painting. 

Behold the perfection of Literature in Education ! 
Behold the old prosy character of Education budding 
into the freshness of Literature! May the transition be 
rapid and sure. 


The admirers of modern talent will not accuse us of 
choosing an ignoble competitor, if we desire them to 
weigh the merits of Mrs. Hutchinson, against those of 
Madame Roland. The English revolutionist did not, 
indeed, compose weekly pamphlets and addresses to the 
municipalities ; because it was not the fashion in her 
days, to print everything that entered into the heads of 
the politicians, But she shut herself with her husband 
= the garrison with which he was intrusted, and shared 
his counsels as well as his hazards, When her hus- 
band was imprisoned on groundless suspicions, she la- 
bored without ceasing for his deliverance, confounded 
his °ppressors by her eloquence and arguments, and 
after his decease dedicated herself tc form his chil- 


dren to the example of his virtues, and drew up the 
f morial of his worth and of her own genius and af- 
“chon. — Fefirey, 


Storm on Saugonnet.* 
BY GEO. S, BURLEIGH, 


Round and red in a golden haze 
Had the sun gone up from his eastern bed 
For days and days, and as round and red 
. The sun had gone down for days and days. 


The windless hills were bathed in the gold 
Of their own autumnal atmosphere,— 
The thousand hues of the parting year 

In their banners of glory mixed, fold on fold. 


Round and red in the midnight sky 
The lone moon rode with never a star,— 
. The bronzed right wheel of her noiseless car 
With a broad tire girdling her throne on high. 


Then came the storm with its signal drum, 
All night we heard on the eastern shore 
The steady booming and muffled roar 
Of the great waves’ tramp ere the winds had come ! 


They came with the morning! the lurid glow 

Of the sunrise into black ashes burned ; 

The torn clouds whirled, overturned and turned, 
Wrung till they streamed with a torrent’s flow. 


With the measured march of a mighty host 
The ground-swell came, with wave upon wave, 
On the red Saugonnet rocks that drave, 

And scattered their foam over leagues of coast. 


Out of the Infinite, up from the smoke 
Of the watery Gehenna the wild waves rose, 
Lashed into fury by invisible foes, 

On the crags of the headland their fury broke. 


Spectral and dim over sunk Cuttywow 
The white spray hung, but ye heard no shock, 
For the liquid thunder on red Wall Rock 
Crushed out all sound with its deafening blow. 


From the granite jaws of The Clump the foam 
Of a maniac wrath was drifted, white, 
Snowed on the blast with the snowy flight 

Of the screaming gulls driven out from home. 


In the swirl of the “ Hopper” the waves were ground 
To impalpable dust ; the Ridge Rock roared 
To the crash of a new Niagara, poured 

Right «p the crags with a slippery bound! 


Over Brenton’s Reef where the west hung black, 
O’er the cloudy bar of the Cormorant Rocks, 
The white seas hurried in huddling flocks 

With the wolf-winds howling along their track. 


They came and went in a wavering mist, 
The phantoms that hung on the skirts of the blast ; 
While the nearer Cliff his defiance cast ; 
Maddening the seas with his granite fist. 


Far inland the moan of the tempest told 
What war was waged on the crumbling crags, 
How the charging billows were torn on jags 
Of the Island Cliff as they backward rolled. 


But the terrible grandeur no soul could guess, 
As we, who were drenched in the pitiless spray, 
Deafened and stunned by the maniac play 

Of a power sublime for its awfulness. 


But the calm soul rose dilated and grand 
With the vasty war that could make no jar, 
On the adamant shield of God’s “ Thus Far,” 
For the Storm lay cradled in God’s right hand! 


* Saugonnet, or Soggonnet, early spellings of what is now Seaconnet, is near 
the southeastern point of the State of Rhode Island, a bit of coast guarded by 
outstanding rocks and the abrupt cliff of West Island. East and west, from 
Cuttywow to Brenton’s Reef, you see the breakers whiten with every storm. 
Wall Rock, The Clump, Ridge Rock, and the Hopper, are among the homely 
names by which the fishermen know the several rocks along the shore. 


Brown University as an Educator of Teachers. 


The recent appointment of the Rey. Dr. Murray, of 
New York, to the chair of Rhetoric and English Lit- 
erature at Princeton College, New Jersey, has sug- 
gested a somewhat careful analysis of the nature and 
extent of Brown University’s direct contribution to the 
teacher’s profession in our country. 

An article published in the Providence Fournal under 
date of February 9th, gives a list of the graduates of 
the college who have been presidents or professors 
either in their own alma mater or in other colleges. It 
would be impossible, within the limits of this article, to 
give the list in full, or even to specify those whose name 
and fame have become national. It must suffice to men- 


tion here and there one who will be recognized as a 

leader in his department. First in this list should stand 

the name of William Rogers, the first student of the 

college, who subsequently was a noted divine, and also 

filled with great success the chair of Oratory and Belles 

Lettres in the College of Philadelphia, and then in the 

University of Pennsylvania. Jonathan Maxcy, of the 

class of 1787, was successively president of his alma 

mater, Union College, New York, and the College of 

South Carolina, Henry Wheaton, of the class of 1802, 

was lecturer on Civil and International Law at Har- 
vard College, and his teachings in that branch of juris- 

prudence are authority to this day. Gaspar Adams, of 

the class of 1815, was first Professor of Mathematics 

and Natural Philosophy at Brown, then president of the 

College of South Carolina, and finally Professor of 

Ethics at West Point. Horace Mann, class of 1819, 

was the great advocate of public schools, and Massa- 

chusetts, to-day in the forefront of the educational 
arena, can trace back to his labors as secretary of the 
Board of Education the source of many of her chief 
excellences. Alden March, a graduate of the Medical 
School, class of 1820, as president of the Medical Col- 
lege at Albany, N. Y., developed to a remarkable de- 
gree the surgical talent of the medical profession. Ed- 
wards A. Park, class of 1826, at first professor of Moral 
and Intcllectual Philosophy at Amherst and now senior 
professor of the Theological School at Andover, is known 

as a most eminent Christian teacher. Sears, Caswell, 

and Robinson, successively” presidents of their alma 

mater, are recognized as among the foremost teachers 

of the age. Profs. Gammel, Chase, Lincoln, and 

Greene need only to be mentioned to call forth the ac- 

knowledgment of their eminent abilities in the line of 
their vocation. Champlin of Waterville, Samson of 
Columbia, Dodge of Madison, Boyce, of the Southern 

Baptist Theological Seminary, South Carolina, Angell 
of Michigan, and Magill of Swarthmore, are names 
synonymous with a ripe culture, a remarkable power of 
imparting instruction, and a rare executive ability. 

- Without going further with our specification, it may 
be said, in brief, that a careful examination of the tri- 
ennial catalogue shows the names of one hundred and 
twelve graduates of Brown University who have been 
or are now presidents and professors in various institu- 


{tions of learning located in twenty-four States of the 


Union. Were we to include all school commissioners 
and superintendents of public schools, tutors and in- 
structors, principals of grammar schools, high schools, 
and academies, the list would be increased fourfold. 
Who can estimate the influence for good which these 
scholars and divines, some of them the most prominent 
educators which the country has produced, have exerted, 
and are now exerting, upon society and the world ? 

But this is only a part of the lesson taught by a study 
of the triennial catalogue. The entire number of grad- 
uates, it appears, is 2,540, of whom 1,396 are living. 
Of this entire number, 654, or a little more than one- 
fourth, have been ordained as ministers of the gospel. 
Nineteen of the graduates have been honored with a 
seat in the United States Senate ; 40 have served as 
Representatives-in Congress ; 25 have been elected gov- 


ernors and lieutenant-governors of States; 30 of the 
graduates have been honored with the position of judge 
or chief-justice of the supreme court in the various 


States ; upwards of 100 have received the degree of 


Doctor in Divinity, and more than half that number the 
degree of Doctor of Laws ; and not a few have attained 
to eminence as diplomatists, generals, orators, authors, 
journalists, merchants, manufacturers, and artisans. 
Surely an ancient and flourishing institution of learn- 
ing like Brown University is a mighty power, the influ- 
ence of which goes on widening and extending down to 
the end of time. 
Manning, when toiling single-handed and alone in the 
little town of Warren, giving instruction for many weary 
months to but one solitary college student, realize that 


Little did the pious and eloquent 


the acorn there planted, amid diseouragement, and dif 
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ficulties, and opposition even, would flourish and be-|come from the objects which Natural History considers, 
come a mighty oak. Let the history of the past, and/and with which this science makes her votaries ac- 
the proud record which the university has made in the|quainted. And there are scores and hundreds of ob- 
first century of its existence, fill the hearts of its friends | jects—minerals, plants, and animals—in the material 
with gratitude, and encourage them to renewed exer-|world to-day, in addition to those we now use, which 
tions for its prosperity and growth in the future. are waiting to serve us and bless us, when they have 
—— been fully studied, and all their properties pointed out ; 
tit and‘some of these objects may be made, will be made 
Scientific Dep artment, to bless human slabs by {rot who are properly 
Edited by DAVID W. HOYT, Providence, R. I. taught in the elements of Natural History in our public 

Rditor, as above] No, can hardly exaggerate the importance 
: : : of Natural History studies, and the importance of 
Natural History es ur Public Schools. teaching the ron of these studies, early, even to 
BY PROFESSOR SANBORN TENNEY, WILLIAMS COLLEGE. |children in the primary schools, as well as to those in 

a the schools of higher grades, 

That the elements of the varions departments of/ and J have not alluded, by name, to the fact that all 


Natural History should be taught in all the Public] 1. great problems relative to supplying the world with 
Schools of our country, I have long believed and long glass, and all grades of earthenware —with coal and 
advocated. And I suppose that this position or this iron—with lead and tin and copper—with gold and 
doctrine is generally accepted by the best educators of] 1.6, and precious stones—with grain for bread—with 
to-day ; and therefore time need not now be spent in| s,,4.6sh from the streams and the lakes, and even 
arguing at length for the introduction of the studies of) 4m the ocean itself—with the flesh of fowl and of 
Natural History into our schools, _lcattle—are connected to-day, most intimately, with 

If anything need now to be said on this point, we) atural History studies; and will be more so with 
may briefly refer to the reasons why the elements of every increasing year, with every added million to the 
Natural History should be taught in our public population of the earth, and with every real, or imag- 
schools. _ [inary physical want. 

I. The objects of the material world are naturally in-) Noy have J alluded to the fact that in every country, our 
teresting to children and vouth, and therefore they are well) 4 a5 well as others, millions upon millions of dollars 
adapted to arrest and hold their attention ; and, as at the). +h of grain are destroyed by insects, every year, both 
same time they are inexhaustible in forms, structures, prop-|:y the fields and in the granary, and that, if this annual 
erties, and qualities, they are the instrumentalities or means) jectruction ever ceases, as it probably will cease, or at 
by which the perceptive faculties can be best developed and \)..<+ be much abated, it will be mainly through reme- 
trhined. dies or preventives which will come from a more ex- 

Yes, the pebbles and shells upon the beach, the crys-| tensive knowledge of the insect tribes ; and the boy who 
tals in the cavities of the rocks, the flowers of the] i, catching and studyiug butterflies and other insects 
meadow and fields, the fishes in the streams and the to-day, may become the man, who through his knowledge 
turtles upon the banks, the insects and birds of the air,| of Natural History, shall save to the farmers of this 
the flocks and herds upon the hillsides, and the beasts great nation, millions of bushels of grain in a single 
of the forests, all are full of interest to every child and year—and perhaps a nation from want, and even from 
youth, who has ordinary mental capacity, and who has famine itself. 
not had his mental activity crippled, and his perceptivel’ w+ one man can do who has been aes ee 
faculties blunted, by false processes of teaching. elements of Natural History, and thus led to the care- 

Il. Zhe proper study of the elements of the various de-\fy\ study of Nature, is well illustrated by what has 
partments of Natural History, prepares the pupil for more| heen done by such a man as Linnaeus, or such a man as 
earnest and more successful work in all other branches of | Pasteur, and such as many others who might be named, 
study ; for it not only sharpens the perceptive faculties, | and whose history has already been written, and with 
and quickens the whole mind, but it stores the mind| whose valuable labors we are already familiar. 
with a knowledge of facts which will never change, and Many will perhaps remember that it is recorded that 
which will ever serve as a basis for, and at the same| when the King of Sweden saw the ship-timber in the 
time an illustration of, all future study in every depart- royal dock-yard going to decay and destruction, he con- 
ment. Nay, many of the simple facts in Natural His-| sulted Linneus, hoping through him to learn the cause 
tory may be, and should be, observed by the child even! of the destruction, and also a remedy or preventive ; 
before he learns to read and to spell ; and the more he| and the King was not disappointed as to what he would 
is required to do in observing, the more readily he will] now, Linnaeus traced the destruction of the timbers 
learn his reading and his spelling. And if we could] to insects, learned their instincts and habits, and by di- 
make the child’s own observations of natural objects a recting the King to have the timbers sunk beneath the 
basis both of his reading and spelling, we should see| water at a certain season of the year, when these insects 
results which we now seldom witness in our schoolrooms,| are abroad in the winged state, and when they lay 
and which would fully vindicate the process of teaching their eggs, he enabled him to prevent further waste. 
here suggested. And who can tell the millions of dollars that have 

Ill. Lhe elements of Natural History, in its various\been saved by maritime nations by this simple direc- 
departments, should be taught in all of our schools, because| tion which Linnzus gave to the King of Sweden! And 
the education thus prepared for. and to a certain cxtent\it was Linnzus, who had studied the nature and habits 
thus secured, is of the highest importance when considered| of plants, who first taught the nations how to resist the 
Srom what is generally understood as the practical point of \encroachments of the sea, by merely sowing a certain 
view. species of beach-grass (Arundo arenaria), which served 

Every physical necessity and want of Man is supplied,|to cover the sands and bind them in their places—and 

and every physical comfort and every physical enjoy-|to this day Holland and other nations of the earth 
ment of Man comes directly or indirectly from the ma-| have profited by his teaching. 

terial world ; and therefore no subject, of mere human| A few years ago, when the silk-culture of France 
study and learning, can be of greater practical impor-| was crippled and apparently in danger of being wholly 
tance than that which embraces the consideration of! annihilated by the disease of the silk-worm, known as 
those things upon which his very existence depends. | Pébrine, when France had lost by this malady more than 
Nay, the food which we eat, the hat on our head, the|two hundred millions of dollars, the French Govern- 
shoes on our feet, the coat on our back, every substance|ment invoked the aid of Pasteur, a student of nature, 
which enters into the structure of our dwellings, all|hoping thereby to learn both the true nature of the dis- 


ease and a remedy or a preventive ; and the aid was 
not invoked in vain. This eminent student, after long, 
patient, and exhausting labor, pointed out the true na- 
ture and cause of the disease, and also devised a 
method of extirpating the disease ; and thus he has 
saved, directly and. indirectly, millions of dollars which 
we can hardly estimate, and has brought comfort into 
the household of every laborer in France, as well as un- 
told wealth into the hands of the land-holders and the 
manufacturers, And all this done, and all this saved, 
I say, by one man, a careful student of nature, and just 
such a one as should be growing up in every school- 
room in our country to-day ; and just such as will grow 
up, in numbers, when we give due attention to those 
studies which will best fit the pupils for the work which 
they will have to to do for themselves, and for their 
ocuntry. 

We may not only claim for the study of Natural His- 
tory all we have now claimed ; but we may add, that, 
while the [elementary facts are adapted to interest the 
child, and are specially adapted for use in developing and 
training his perceptive faculties ; and while the study of 
the facts of Natural History lead to great practical re- 
sults this science also affords opportunity, when stud- 
ied exhaustively, for the most profound study in which 
the human mind can engage. 

Natural History, when studied exhaustively, is not-— 
as I fear that some persons suppose—the mere looking 
at minerals, rocks, plants, and animals, in a sort of gen- 
eral way ; but itis a critical examination of minerals and 
rocks, and the crust of the earth, the form and structure 
of minerals, plants, and animals, their properties and 
characteristics, and as regards plants and animals, their 
habits, modes of reproduction, development, and growth, 
their relations to. one another, to the solid earth itself, 
their distribution on the land and in the waters, their 
distribution in the different climates of the earfh, and 
especially their relations to Man, and to civilized soci- 
ety—and, lastly, a searching inquiry into the modes of 
origin of all these things. 

Yes, the study of Natural History, as a science, is 
something more than a mere learning of facts as so 
many separate things—although observation and the 
learning of facts are the absolutely neeessary first steps 
to be taken ; it is also the tracing out the origin, and the 
relations, and full significance of every fact that falls 
under the observation. And the mental processes in- 
volved in such study are essentially the same, and the 
mental discipline at least as great, as in the study of 
the Classics themselves. 

The true student of Natural History soon learns that 
there is no such thing as an isolated fact in the material 
world. Each fact connects itself with another, and all 
are necessary to a perfect whole. 

To study facts of nature separately is one thing ; to 
study them in their true relations is quite another thing. 
In the one case the student is learning the alphabet ; 
in the other he is reading the sublimest truths which 
that alphabet can be used to express, 

So far as we study the facts of nature in their nat- 
ural relations, and understand their true significance, 
so far do we become acquainted with the thoughts of 
the Author of Nature before creation began ; for Na- 
ture is but a full and tangible expression of thoughts 
which existed in the Divine Mind before the foundation 


of the world. 
(To be continued.) 


At Hamburg, the longest day has seventeen hours, 
and the shortest seven; at Stockholm, eighteen and a 
half hours, and five and a half ; at St. Petersburg, 
nineteen, and five ; at Finland, twenty-one and a half, 
and two and a half. At Wandorbus, in Norway, the 
day lasts from the 21st of May to the 2d of July, the 
sun not getting below the horizon for the whole time, 
but skimming along very close to it in the north. 
At Spitzbergen the longest day lasts three months and 
a half, 
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Edited by MRS. MARY P. COLBURN, Boston. 


Devotional Exercises in Primary Schools. 


NECESSITY. 

The question has often been asked by teachers, 
“ How far shall devotional exercises be carried in our 
schools?” The rules of the school committee are very 
stringent on this subject, limiting them to the reading 
of a chapter each morning, and the repeating of the 
«Lord’s Prayer” by the teacher, The same rule ap- 
plies to all grades, from the entering primary to the 
graduating high school classes. It is possible that a 
comprehensive view was not taken when the rule was 
made, but so it stands in our books to-day; certainly 
nobody could find fault with the amount required! But 
a little thought will teach us that that hardly covers the 
ground ; for, while it is a recognition of the fact that 
some thought should be given to high and holy things, 
it yet gives to scholars so little time that it is no wonder 
they grow up, So to speak, with absolutely no knowledge 
of the Scriptures,—for a chapter read from the Bible, 
while it is very sweet and precious to some, to a little 
child is as Greek. What can his infantile mind take in 
of it all? absolutely nothing! and in addition to its be- 
ing meaningless to him, it becomes distasteful as well, 
and about all the idea he will get from such daily exer- 
cise is that he’s rather glad there isn’t more of it/ Since 
the famous discussion, some years ago, which resulted 
in forbidding the teacher to require the “ Lord’s Prayer” 
from the pupils, but to repeat it herself, there has been 
a falling off, and the exercise is merely nominal, scarcely 
filling five minutes, 

I do not speak with reference to the upper grades of 
schools, for the scholars there have many means of ob- 
taining religious training and knowledge, and it is true 
their many studies crowd and press to the expulsion of 
what doesn’t seem so urgent ; but in the primary schools 
the case is different—/his school is the place of all 
others where the principles of the Bible should gather 


strength, 
DUTY 


The little ones may go to church Sunday after Sun- 
day, but, alas! the service is all for the grown people, 
and some of it so abstruse, oftentimes, that all even of 
them do not take it in ; they may go, and doubtless do, 
to the Sabbath school, but an hour a week, with all the 
preliminaries of the service taken out, can do little, 
comparatively ; while in too many homes the name of 
God is never heard except in blasphemy! Cannot the 
teacher, then, in her school, present the golden truths 
to the little heathen who come under her daily care—as 
truly heathen as any on whom the sun shines? Ouxght 
she not as a duty, for the performance of which she is 
answerable to the Most High? There is no need of 
running across any creed or doctrine : the simple, sweet 
stories of the Blessed Book, with the moral which points 
them all, are all-sufficient. 

THE INFLUENCE. 

I propose to lay before you a plan matured years ago, 
which, while it has had the greatest success in the de- 
sired direction, has never yet been questioned by any 
element with which it has come in contact. It is better 
than “rules” for the little ones to follow: it serves as 
discipline as well, and those pests of the teacher, ab- 
sence and tardiness, are materially lessened. Besides, 
the minds of the little fellows are so impressible—re- 
taining, at such a susceptible age, whatever of good or 
evil is presented, that it seems to me the influence 
should all point one way, with whatever auxiliary is at 
command ; and we find our greatest help in the interest 
with which we are able to encompass the stories of 
which the Bible is full. 


THE PLAN. 
The first exercise consists of the 23d Psalm repeated 
by the children who are intelligent upon it, having been 
told of David and his Songs, and understanding its 


simple language. Then the Lord’s Prayer, to which they 
all respond the Amen. After this there follows, during 
the coming weeks, a familiar talk, first on the Néw 
Testament, and afterwards as many of the Old Tes- 
tament stories as come in their order within the 
term time. The story of Jesus and his disciples uses 
about three months, divided up as it is—a whole con- 
versation being devoted to one miracle or event in his 
life. The children are exceedingly interested in them, 
and the rapt attention and glistening eyes are the sweet- 
est reward. Thus, a story one morning, and the next a 
questioning on the’most minute details, to which an in- 
telligent answering on their part is the price of another 
story, which they never fail to get. The application 
of the moral of the story to their every-day life is often 
very prominent. Their thinking powers are brought 
into action, and, though they often give laughable an- 
swers, nobody would say they were irreverent. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I will give you a little anecdote ‘here, illustrative of 
the impression received, and showing the social status 
of the little answerer. You know, of course, that the 
home language is the exponent of each, and all their 
thoughts and elegance of expression is not a part of it 
always ! 

The story of Eli, the priest, had been told them one 
morning, with the account of Hannah’s coming up to 
the Tabernacle to him with her griefs and grievances— 
the chief of which was that the other wife was so hard- 
hearted towards her—and assuring them of her good- 
ness through it all; then followed, of course, the ad- 
vent of Samuel and his dedication. All this they lis- 
tened to with the most profound interest, taking it in 
with an attention which would be meat and drink to 
many a minister. They had all day in which to digest 
it, and the next morning came the questioning. Among 
them were the following, “Was Hannah good?” “ Yes!” 
unanimously. “Was she happy?” “No”—as decid- 
edly. 
who are good Shall be happy.” Up spoke the little fel- 
low who had reasoned it all out, “ Zhe other old woman 
SARSED her” / Though very startling in its homeliness, 
yet, according to A/s vernacular, it was the truest thing 
he could say, and what is quite remarkable, the answer 
did not elicit the ghost of a smile from the others ; the 
whole thing was a very weighty one to them, and they, 
no doubt, had been turning the matter over in their little 
minds and come to the conclusion that he had but ex- 
pressed their views on the subject. Be that as it may, 
no honeyed eloquence could have covered the ground 
better ! 

Of another order was the reply given by a dear little 
fellow who had been listening intently to the story of 
Jacob and his family, and of course, his two wives. 
On being asked if Jacob was a good man, the little eyes 
looked an affirmative even stronger than the lips spoke 
it. “Has your father got two wives?” ‘ No”—won- 
deringly. ‘Would it be right for him to have?” “ No” 
—again. “ How, then, could Jacob have two?” After 
a moments’ thought came this, “ Because Fesus hadn't 
come to tell him he mustn’t/” 1 should like to know if 
years of study and bundles of volumes could have fur- 
nished a truer answer. 

They had one morning been listening to the story of 
Noah and its dismal accompaniments, and the point at 
issue was, that grateful hearts are mindful of the bless- 
ings they receive, and it was very desirable that they 
should recognize the hand of God in every thing. So, 
then, the history of the demanded sacrifice had been 
given, also an outline of Noah’s building the ark and 
being saved in it, till it came to their coming out after 
the waters had receded. After bringing their interest 
to this point, the story ceased for that day. The next 
morning, after a little talk, they were asked what they 
thought was the first thing Noah did when he came 
from his prison and saw the green earth so beautiful 


ing for the opportunity to speak, rendered himself thus: 
“I think he went to rolling in the grass.” Blessed child! 
could anything, to,a dey, be a greater expression of joy 
and gladness, 

I could go on ad infinitum giving anecdotes connected 
with this subject, but they would all only prove how it 
brings out the thinking powers and reasoning faculties 
of the children to converse with them freely and famil- 
iarly. No raised hands are required in this exercise, as 
they are in every other, but each is perfectly free to ex- 
press what he thinks the instant the thought is born, 


Heating Apparatus. 

It is an alarming fact that, during the last few weeks, 
a large number of school-houses, churches, and other 
buildings, have taken fire from some defect in the heat- 
ing apparatus. This ought not to have been. There 
has*been gross ignorance or carelessness somewhere. 
Furnaces and stoves can be so arranged, that with due 
care and vigilance all possibility of fire can be prevented. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that air cannot be so 
heated as to set wood on fire, at any great distance, 
There have been numberless instances in which wood, 
when thoroughly dried, has been set on fire by heated 
air alone, thirty and forty feet from the place where it 
was generated. Any one disposed to question this can 
be furnished with ocular demonstration of the fact. 

It is time that the public were fully aroused to the 
very great danger with which they are threatened. No 
furnace should be set without a space of, at least, two 
feet from the wood above or around it, and this should 
be protected with plastering on iron lathes, or by some- 
thing that is equivalent. Care should also be taken 
that there be not any openings around the edges of this 
covering, that sparks can possibly be drawn between 
this covering and the wood. Smoke-pipes and hot-air 
pipes should also be protected by being made double, 


“ How did that happen ?—we are told that those with a space of several inches between them for the air 


to circulate, or by some covering between them and the 
wood. No building is safe when hot air, radiating from 
a furnace, smoke-pipe, or hot-air-pipe, comes in direct 
contact with wood. The heat may not always be in- 
tense enough to set the wood on fire, but the wood be- 
comes so thoroughly dried as to catch like tinder from 
any spark that may come from the fire. 

It is incumbent, at the present time, upon all whose 
duty it is to look, after the warming of buildings, to make 
a thorough examination into every kind of heating ap- 
paratus now in use. L. 


Automatic Regulation of Heat. 


Mr. A. W. Sprague, of Wollaston, recently read a 
paper before the School of Arts, Boston, upon auto- 
matic heat and ventilation. He regards “back check” 
dampers for regulating heat in stoves and furnaces as a 
prime cause of disease in our homes and schools. By 
these checks the anthracite gases are thrown out to 
poison the air of our school-houses and dwellings. An 
automatic damper for regulating the heat, controlled by 
the rooms warmed, was exhibited. By this the furnace 
draft is controlled by a power independent of the direct 
heat of the furnace, the damper opening and closing by 
a variation of only two degrees in the room. The ven- 
tilators of rooms are made to open and close in the 
same way, by changes in the heat, as was shown by an 
operative model. By this device the temperature of 
rooms may be maintained uniformly, at any desired de- 
gree, the heat watching itself, dispensing with forgetful 
domestics, and insuring a healthy atmosphere. 


— One great truth fully comprehended, expands and 
educates the mind infinitely more than a knowledge of 
fifty little, unimportant particulars. ; 


— The definition of wit is only this: that it is a pro- 


and fresh, hoping they would think of the thank-offering | priety of thoughts and words ; or in other times, thoughts 
offered up. But, no—one of the brightest-eyed, pant-|and words adapted to the subject.—Dryden, 
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THERE is a difference of opinion among the college 
presidents of New England as to the relative value of 
public high schools and endowed academies as prepar- 
atory schools for colleges. On the one hand it is 
claimed that they stand equally meritorious in the hon- 
ors achieved by the graduates of each in the college 
studies, and on the other it is strongly asserted that the 
academies, by a more strict attention to the classics, se- 
cure for their graduates a more thorough preparatory 
training. 


THE true secret of success in the management of our 
schools, as well as in all educational efforts, is found in 
the interest felt and manifested by “he people. When 
parents express an earnest desire to have good schools, 
and sympathize with the teachers in their work ; when 
they demand suitable persons for school committees, 
the best teachers, and generous provision for the 
schools, failure, or even partial success, is hardly pos- 
sible. It is the indifference of parents, the inactivity of 


_ those who should be interested, that neutralizes the 


efforts of good teachers and makes poor, worthless ones 
self-satisfied when they accomplish nothing, or only 
evil. Every indication that the people of any neigh- 
borhood or town are taking a lively interest in ed- 
ucational matters affords fresh encouragement to hope 
for the “good time coming ” as near at hand. 

These remarks are prompted by information from 
various quarters, showing that the people find both en- 
tertainment and instruction from exercises of a literary 
character, in which the school-children, teachers, and 
citizens participate. What more rational methods can 
be devised for spending pleasantly and profitably the 
long evenings of winter? If not so elaborate and learned 
as professional lecturers might present, these perform- 
ances are all the more valuable because they come from 
“ home talent.” 


Tue Legislature of New Hampshire, in 1870, passed 
an enabling act by means of which any town may at any 
time abolish the school districts therein, and shall there- 


upon forthwith take possession of all the school-houses, 
lands, apparatus, and other property owned and used 
for school purposes, which such districts might lawfully 
sell or convey. The leading features of this act are :— 

1st, It abolishes the sub-division of towns into school 
districts. 

2d, It makes of the entire town one school district. 
The town thus becomes a unit for school purposes ; the 
school buildings are owned by the town; the town re- 
pairs and builds all school-houses. 

3d, It establishes and maintains in the different 
neighborhoods such schools as the good of the neighbor- 
hood requires. It does not imply that all the children 
in town must attend one school. 

4th, It simplifies the management of the schools, and 
places them under the control of one set of officers. 
Thus it tends to secure that system and uniformity of 
instruction and management so much desired. 

5th, It enables the board of education to establish a 
town High School,-free to all scholars prepared to 
enter it. 
6th, It secures a more economical and judicious ex- 
penditure of the public school fund. _ 
7th, It equalizes the advantages of the schools among all 
tarts of the town. 
The act has been adopted in several towns, with the 
most satisfactory results, and thus the State is ridding 
itself of one of the most cumbrous and useless parts of 
its school machinery. 
In Rhode Island the old district system of 
school management is gradually giving place to 
the town plan, to the great satisfaction of the peo- 
ple and the improvement of the schools. The dis- 
trict system has outlived its usefulness, and the 
sooner it is displaced by a better method of gencral 
school control and supervision, the more fortunate it 
will be for the efficient working of our schools. 


"The Students’ “Hilarity” at Dublin. 


In the earlier years of the college regattas at Lake 
Quinsigamond, certain newspaper correspondents were 
fond of describing and grossly exaggerating the pranks 
of the college boys who generally gathered at the Bay 
State House, at Worcester. Overdrawn as these pic- 
tures of disorder and student-hilarity were, the truth in 
the case was sometimes bad enough, and furnished no 
very flattering idea of college training in the “ polite 
arts.” But even the reports of the most imaginative 
correspondents show a degree of absolute refinement 
compared with the account of the proceedings of the 
students at the University of Dublin, on the recent 
“nomination day.” It is true, as was well stated by the 
Dublin correspondent of the London Standard, that to 
the University of Dublin, of all the Irish constituencies, 
has been continued the privilege of holding the time- 
honored “nomination” ceremony as the initiative of 
the election of her representative, but such a fact hardly 
furnishes a reason for the scenes alluded to. These 
nominations—even in days when “ burning questions ” 
were unheard of, and when Trinity College, pursuing 
the even tenor of its way, undistracted by schemes of 
reform—were always the saturnalia of the students, 
who, in defiance of dean and proctor, gave free play to 
the wildest “ exuberance of animal spirits.” 

As soon as the proceedings opened, on this occasion, 
according to the correspondent above quoted, a period 
of tumult, and turmoil, and confusion began, which 
lasted for over two hours, and of which it would be 
almost impossible to give in print an accurate notion. 
There was nothing vicious nor, perhaps, ill-natured in 
the whole affair ; no desire to be coarse nor personally 
offensive. But the blowing of bugles, whistles, cows’ 
horns, trumpets, maimed as to quality of note, but vig- 
orous in pitch, reproducing the wild serenade of mid- 
night cats and the bleating of an unweaned calf—all 
blended with the noise of clappers of wood and cym- 


bals of brass ; with the shouts of two or three hun- 


dred vigorous throats, and the hissing, flying smoke, and 
cannonade of dozens of exploding crackers, which 
bounded through the house, shot sometimes half-way to 
the ceiling, and then landed in the middle of a group of 
the friends of a candidate, and dispersed them in fright. 
When Dr. Burnside spoke he was for a time very well 
heard ; but when a speaker continued too long the lis- 
teners lost patience, and the clamor was redoubled. 
Dr. Trail also was tolerably well heard, but as the time 
advanced with the speaker the youthful audience grew 
utterly impatient, and in the case of Mr. Miller they 
were apparently influenced by other feelings than those 
of impatience. Thus neither Mr. Gibson nor Mr. Mil- 
ler were heard two feet from where they stood. _ A mag- 
pie was fluttered in the face of the latter, and was 
flaunted about several times before his turn for speak- 
ing arrived. Huge sticks were moved in the air, sov’- 
wester’ hats were hurled to the roof, and the crowd 
jostled and shouted in their smoking-caps and college 
caps, and, indeed, in two or three cases, in their night- 
caps. At one time the students climbled over every ob- 
stacle, mounted the tables on the platform, until both 
tables and chairs came down with a crash under the 
weight, and then the invaders flourished the legs of 
broken chairs and tables over their heads. An addi- 
tional comic element was supplied by the appearance in 
the hall of a celebrated Dublin character, Mr. Barnes, a 
barrister of very eccentric character, who was intro- 
duced by some of the students in a handcart, and made 
a most discursive speech on sanitary matters and edu- 
cation, the value of his own time, and many other sub- 
jects, winning more attention and applause from the un- 
dergraduates than the speakers on the platform. His 
admirers afterwards carried him out into College-green, 
and after marching with him round the statue of King 
William, deposited him in his carriage. 


‘Nothing New.” 


~ There is a pretty large class of individuals in every 
calling who know it all. They ridicule every attempt 
made by their co-laborers to look further into either the 
science of the occupation or to improve in methods of 
work, If they do, perchance, attend a professional 
meeting, or look into a journal of a professional char- 
acter, their estimate of either or both is summed up in 
the wise saying, “ othing new.” In the teachers’ voca- 
tion—we do not yét call ita profession—the number is 
shamefully large who look with hardly less than con- 
tempt upon teachers’ institutes, conventions, and other 
meetings, and special educational journals,—because 
they find “nothing new” in them. Those who think 
them worthy of attention, feeling them a necessity as 
well as a pleasant thing, are looked upon as either sim- 
ple-minded, or sneeringly spoken of as having some 
“axe to grind.” 

Well, these words will not reach this class, so great in 
their own wisdom, seeing, always, that there is “ noth- 
ing-new in the world,”—for they will not be found read- 
ing the journal ; there is “nothing new” to be had from 
it, so it will not pay to spend their precious time upon it. 

Leaving out of sight, then, our brothers and sisters 
of the superior order, let us look a little to ourselves 
who do believe in teachers’ gatherings and teachers’ 
journals, to see whether we are not just a little tainted 
with this feeling, or, at least, if we do not, in a measure, 
misapprehend the ind of benefit to be derived from 
the sources named. 

Ought we to expect much that is sew from the efforts 
of even the best minds in the search for truths before 
undiscovered? Have not the underlying principles and 
facts of education been enunciated in many forms cen- 
turies ago? Some new methods of applying these prin- 
ciples are opening to us from time to time, and new 
adaptations of facts and methods often result from our 
changefui habits of life. But little, indeéd, is it that we 
get that is absolutely mew from all the conventions or 


all the teachers’ journals of any one year. 


Even an 
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Agassiz spends the full years of a life-time in bringing 
to the knowledge of the world one or two new facts in 
science. The discovery of one law of motion is suffi- 
cient to immortalize the philosopher who does it. How 
often, then, can we reasonably look for a new thing in 
the principles of our teaching-work ? 

It is not the learning of new things that is chiefly to 
benefit us as teachers, but rather the frequeht and con- 
stant enunciation of that which is old ; the presentation 
of principles, truths, of methods and ways which good 
teachers have used from time immemorial. To make 
these things of .practical use to us in our teaching, we 
must be constantly impressed with them ; otherwise 
they rest in our minds like dusty books upon the shelves 
of an unused library. We have often resolved to use, 
and have put into very beneficial practice, things which 
we have read or heard,—but which we &new just as 
well before,—simply because the new presentation of 
them has reminded us of their importance. Our knowl- 
edge of principles, and of the best methods of doing, 
need to be taken down from the lumber-rooms of our 
brain, and to be magnetized by the sympathetic action 
of other brains that bring their batteries to bear upon 
us. That is the way that the work of the world goes 
on, Two clouds apart are very tame affairs, but let 
them meet, and how the old oak splinters. 

We knew that Mathematics was a good discipline for 
the mind ; we knew just the method of teaching which 
Mr. A. presented in his lecture or paper ; but often as 
we listened to his forcible presentation of the matter, 
we went to the work with rejuvenated vigor. We are 
strengthened in what we teach, and in our ways of teach- 
ing, by meeting in print an article which urges upon 
others just what we are doing. We feel complimented 
by this approval. We need to strengthen each other by 
this mutual support afforded by every practicable means 
of communication. The varied hints and suggestions 
which are presented to us through the channels of edu- 
cational journals and teachers’ conventions are ca.ing 
to the front the reserved forces and materials of our 
minds which, otherwise, might have slumbered in forget- 
fulness, 

We should read educational journals and attend educa- 
tional meetings for the same reason that people read 
papers and go to meetings of other kinds,—to get sym- 
pathy, to be strengthened where they are weak, to dis- 
place apathy with enthusiasm, to add the testimony of 
other witnesses to their own, possibly td get “ something 
new.” Most people, even those in good health, need 
some tonics to keep their vitality active. So we need 
mental tonics derived from the sources we have indica- 
ted to keep our mental powers and acquisitions in ef- 
ficient operation, 


Good for Canvassers. 


We commend the following form to school officers and 
teachers who are ready to canvass for a first-class school 
journal. It is brief, pointed, practical, and full of busi- 
ness, and had its designed and desired effect in one dis- 
trict, in a New England city. We want 20,000 subscrib- 
ers, and the wide-awake teachers in and out of New 
England willsoon secure them for us, if we mistake not 
the signs of the times: 

All teachers who take any interest in their profession, and wish 
to see it more highly appreciated by the community in general, and 
especially all who have asked or intend to ask for an increase of 
salaries, are expected to subscribe for and read the NEw ENGLAND 

. JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon for the ensuing year ; terms on edtl. page. 
This 's now the only Educational Journal in New England, and if 
tis not supported by the teachers, we shall have little to say in 
reply to the charge already made, “that teachers are loud in their 
ne for more pay, but are never seen at a teachers’ convention if 

¢ld in vacation, and only a very small proportion of the whole 
number ever read an educational work.” Let all in this district do 
what they can to remove this stigma from the teachers’ name. 


Read, ponder, and SUBSCRIBE. 


__ A college for the education of Jewish Rabbis is to be estab- 
the Prussian government. 


lished by 


Return of Professor Marsh's Expedition. 


Professor Marsh returned to New Haven, December 
12th, after an absence of two months in the West. The 
object of the present expedition was to examine a re- 
markable locality of fossils, discovered during the past 
summer in the Bad Lands, south of the Black Hills. 
The explorations were very successful, notwithstanding 
extremely cold weather and the continued hostility of 
the Sioux Indians. The latter refused to allow the ex- 
pedition to cross White River, but a reluctant consent 
was at last obtained. They afterward stopped the party 
on the way to the Bad Lands, attempted a night attack 
on their camp, and otherwise molested them, but the ac- 
companying escort of United States troops proved suf- 
ficient for protection. The fossil deposits explored were 
mainly of Miocene age, and although quite limited in 
extent, proved to be rich beyond expectation. Nearly 
two tons of fossil bones were collected, most of them 
rare specimens, and many unknown to science. Among 
the most interesting remains found were several species 
of gigantic Brontotherida, nearly as large as elephants. 
At one point these bones were heaped together in such 
numbers as to indicate that the animals lived in herds, 
and had been washed into this ancient lake by a freshet. 
Successful explorations were made, also, in the Pliocene 
strata of the same region. All the collections secured 
go to Yale College, and will soon be described by Pro- 


fessor Marsh. —American Journal of Science and Arts. 


Boston Society of Natural History. 
GENERAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


The meeting was called to order by President Bouvé, who, after 
the minutes of the last meeting had been read and approved, gave 
the floor to Dr. S. Kneeland, of the Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Kneeland gave a very interesting account of his visit to the 
Geysers of Iceland, in August, 1874. At a previous meeting of the 
Society he had given an account of his visit to the famous Vale of 


4 Thingvalla, the meeting place of the ancient Icelandic Parliament, 


and his trip to some of the most interesting and difficult volcanoes. 
Both the former lecture and the one this evening were amply illus- 
trated by means of the large views thrown upon a screen in the 
rear of the speaker. The Doctor’s party visited the Geysers at 
the same time that the Royal Excursion from Denmark was pres- 
ent. The presence of royalty in so wild and uninviting a country 
as Iceland, is to be accounted for by the fact that the Icelanders 
were celebrating the Millennial anniversary of the settlement of 
their island by the Northmen. Although the island of Iceland 
seems to be the scene of the most dissimilar forces—Arctic cold 
conjoined to the fiercest volcanic heat, amply justifying the prov- 
erb of the inhabitants that “God made the rest of the world but 
the devil made Iceland”—the inhabitants seem to be inspired with 
feelings of the warmest love and patriotism for their gloomy land 
of rock, snow, and fire. Their one thousandth anniversary was 
celebrated, then, with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The plain containing the Geysers is situated some forty miles 
from the Vale of Thingvalla. The company passed one of the 
more respectable Icelandic forests, consisting of birches with 
trunks attaining the size of one’s wrist, as a maximum. The com- 
bined influence of heat and cold seems to be rapidly denuding Ice- 
land of the scanty vegetation she ever possessed. The whole 
country, with few exceptions, is a waste of dark volcanic rocks 
piled in the most jagged and irregular forms possible, cut by deep 
ravines, and covered here and there by fields of snow and ice. 
Treacherous bogs and headlong torrents rushing from the flanks of 
huge mountains, complete the description. After crossing a rapid 
torrent 150 feet in width, flowing in a very shallow although pow- 
erful stream, by the only bridge to be found in Iceland, a submerged 
wooden platform pinned firmly to the lava on either side, the party 
arrived at the large verdant plain, in whose lowest part the largest 
of the Geysers are situated. Various jets of steam issuing from 
the cracks in the lava are seen on the outer rim of the large saucer- 
shaped cavity in which the Geysers are situated. The whole plain 
seems to be honey-combed with geysers of various sizes, ages, and 
conditions. The most prominent are the Great Geyser and the 
Strokr, or churn, as the name signifies. No one of the geysers was 
in actual eruption at the time of the visit. The geysers seems to 
consist of a very large saucer-like cavity of silicious tufa, built up 
by the gradual deposition of silica from the water. From the cen- 
ter of this saucer-like cavity a vertical pipe extends down for many 
feet, communicating with the heated waters and steam pent up 
within the bowels of the earth. The volcanic agency in Iceland 
seems to be somewhat less active than it was years ago. The 
eruptions, both from geysers and volcanoes, seem to have sensibly 
diminished both in power and frequency since the earliest historic 
mention of them. Many of the geysers, for example, have appar- 
ently lost their eruptive force, and now present the appearance of 


large basins of hot water filling the saucer-like bowls mace by the 
depositions of this silica held in solution in the hot waters. Such 
geysers sometimes have a raised center of boiling water, but the 
force does not send the stream high into the air. This seems to 
be the condition of many of the most famous geysers even now. 
The diameter of the Great Geyser basin is about 60 feet; its cen- 
tral pipe is 10 feet in diameter and 70 feet in depth. The pipe is 
beautifully smooth, its aperture is some five feet below the surface 
of the basin when filled with water. This pool is usually full of 
hot water except for a short time after an eruption, when it is not 
only emptied, but the water is even taken from the central pipe to 
the depth of several feet. Loud noises like the booming of artillery 
are heard below the ground just before an eruption. When the Gey- 
ser has gathered its energies a volume of steam followed by one of 
hot water is sent 100 feet or more into the air. The Great Geyser 
obstinately refused to exhibit its power either before the royal party 
from Denmark or the Republican one from America. With another 
Geyser of great note, on account of its highly irritable disposition, 
the Great Strokr or churn, the party were favored by an exhibition 
of its power. The Strokr differs from the Great Geyser in struc- 
ture, chiefly in the fact of having a very narrow pipe. If this pipe 
is closed up by stones and sods, or in other words, if the safety 
valve is closed, the most terrific explosion follows, sending - 
clouds of steam, sods, and stones, and a column of hot water 100 
feet into the air. The commotion continued as long as any of the 
sods fell back into the pipe, the whole eruption lasting some ten 
minutes. 

The temperature of the surface-water of the geysers is some 
180°, but upon lowering a thermometer into the pipe a boiling tem- 
perature is reached at the depth of a few feet. The hot water is 
utilized by excursionists for cooking purposes, etc. Here a royal 
chamberlain could be seen discussing his lunch just cooked in the 
Geyser water, while on the other side a Danish professor was mak- 
ing his toilet, using the hot water to facilitate the operation of 
shaving. The lecturer showed the base use to which the highly 
irascible Strokr was put during the visit of Captain Forbes, of the 
United States Navy. The gallant captain conceived the idea of 
having a meal cooked by the Strokr. The problem seemed to be 
how to utilize the heated water and yet retain the food. The cap- 
tain divested himself of his coarse, colored, outside flannel shirt, 
tied a breast of mutton into the body of the shirt, and stuffed a 
raw grouse into each sleeve. It was then rammed into the Strokr 
with sods, etc. In due time the Geyser responded, sending sods, 
shirt, steam, and water 100 feet into the air, in the shape of a huge 
fountain. The shirt was at last recovered, little injured by its 
warm experience; the mutton done to a turn, although the grouse 
were boiled to rags. The geyser water seems to contain sulphur- 
etted hydrogen in quite perceptible quantities, rather injuring the 
flavor of the tea made with it. The water is most beautifully 
clear and transparent as was shown by a bottle full exhibited; upon 
allowing the air to enter the bottle, however, silica would be depos- 
ited, forming a hydrated silica known as Geyserite. Vegetable 
substances are often thickly incrusted with this mineral. A min- 
eral called Palagonite seems to be the source from which the gey- 
serite is derived. This is in the main a silicate of alumina, with 
some iron, lime, etc. The action of the heated water upon the 
Palagonite seems to set free a portion of the silica, which is after- 
wards déposited at the surface of the geyser basin as the so-called 
geyserite. Specimens of the latter mineral were shown having pe- 
culiar ripple marks, precisely similar to those seen in many of the 
ancient sandstones of the Connecticut Valley. Clays colored by 
oxides of iron also result from the action of hot water on the 
trachyte and other volcanic rocks in the vicinity of lavas. 

An account of the structure and transformation of Eumacus 
Atala, a beautiful blue-and-black butterfly from the West Indies, 
was next given by Mr. S. H. Scudder. 

An article respecting Physics and Biology, discussed in regard to 
their mutual relations, was read by Dr. Winslow. 


President Bouvé showed a fine specimen of quite a rare mineral 
called Samarskite, from North Carolina. The first specimens ef the 
miueral were brought fromthe Ural Mountains. Some eight or ten 
years ago a small piece was found in the drift of North Carolina. 
Since then Col. Wilcox has obtained and exhibited a number of 
fine specimens found by him in massive forms, filling pockets in 
the rocks. The mineral has been regarded as a very rare one in- 
deed. Its specific gravity is quite great between 5—6; its hardness 
also between 5—6; color blackish-brown. Its chemical composition 
is not so fully known as desirable, but it seems to be composed of 
some of the more rare elements, as columbium, uraniun, ythnium, 
etc., with iron, manganese, etc. 

The examination of two Indian skeletons, obtained by Mr. 
Trouvelot from Westport, near Fall River, Mass., closed the ex- 
ercises of the evening. Several graves were found side by side; 
and the bodies of those graves opened seemed to be covered by 
bark. Alternate layers of pebbles and red gravel covered the 
body. From the fact that two small pieces of iron were found in 
the graves, and the manner in which the bodies were lying, Pro- 
fessor Putnam was of the opinion that they were of comparatively 
recent date. k 


THE mind requires not, like an earthern vessel, to be kept full; 
convenient food and aliment only will inflame it with a desire of 


knowledge and an ardent love of truth Plutarch. 
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elosing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in 
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would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
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A Sermon for Young Folks. 


Don’t ever go hunting for pleasures ; 
They cannot be found thus, I know ; 

Nor yet fall a-digging for treasures, 
Unless with the spade and the hoe ! 


The bee has to work for the honey ; 
The drone has no right to the food ; 

And he who has not earned his money, 
Will- get from his money no good. 


The ant builds her house by her labor ; 
The squirrel looks out for his mast ; 

And he who depends on his neighbor 
Will never have friends, first or last. 


In short ’tis no better than thieving, 
Though thief is a hard name to call ; 

Good things to be always receiving, 
And never to give back at all. 


And do not put off till to-morrow 
The thing that you ought to do now ; 
But first set the share to your furrow, 
And then put your hand to the plough. 


Occasional Exercises for the School-room. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


Among the “School Entertainments” of many schools 
may be found exercises not intended for public days, 
but which are both entertaining and profitable to the 
pupils themselves, becauSe they awaken mental activity 
and yet give variety to the routine of school work. I 
remember the pleasure which some of us took in a sim- 
ple exercise given by one of my early teachers. Sev- 
eral words were given to us, whose. meanings seemed 
unrelated, and we were told to construct a good reason- 
able sentence embodying these words. It gave us no 
new knowledge, that I know of, but it did do something 
to awaken in us ingenuity and quickness of thought. 

Of course the great value of the school-work depends 
on the regular daily lessons, and much time cannot be 
given to exercises like this. But, although no one could 
live upon cake compounded wholly of spices, yet this 
furnishes no argument for the entire absence of spice 
in our cookery. Anything which makes the school 
agreeable and pleasant, if it is not out of harmony with 
the work of the school and so pernicious to it, must be 
helpful. In many schools it is customary to give one 
school session of each week or each fortnight to exer- 
cises of a varied character. Some of these call out the 
very best thought of many of our teachers. If they 
could be written out and published, other schools and 
other teachers could sometimes get great help from 
them. 

In one school of my acquaintance, one of the hours 
of a “Wednesday afternoon” was. profitably spent in 
writing telegraphic dispatches. When written, they were 
read, and the teacher showed the scholars which were 
the best, because most concise and comprehensive. 

In some of our upper village-schools, it is possible to 
awaken thought and develop expression among the 
older pupils by school discussions. The ordinary 
school recitations give some opportunity from these, but 
sometimes it is not easy to take time enough for the reci- 
tation. The success of a discussion must depend 
largely on the subject which is chosen. That must be 
within the child’s comprehension, and something in 
which he feels an interest. What kind of animal is the 
best pet,and why? Do we enjoy a pleasure most when 
looking forward to it, or when looking back upon it? 


What kinds of substances are suitable for our clothing, 
and what qualities make them suitable? Which are 
pleasanter, Summer sports or Winter sports? Which of 
my studies is the easiest, and why? Do we get more 
pleasure from seeing or hearing? Which is the more 
intelligent animal, the horse or the dog? These, and 
questions like these, appeal to the experience of most 
school-children. 

Suppose a class has just finished studying the Geog- 
raphy of the United States, and that each child has 
been asked to select a city, and study about it so that he 
can describe it. One of them begins: “I know a city 
in one of the Southern States. It is not on the sea- 
coast, but is on a large river. If you were there, you 
would see many ships and boats lying in the river; and 
on the wharfs and near the river, you would see a great 
many bales of cotton piled together.” Here the class 
would begin to look intelligent, and as the pupil goes 
on to say, “You would probably see some hogsheads 
of sugar and molasses, and perhaps hear some of the 
people speaking French,” nearly all of the hands would 
be raised, and many voices would be ready to exclaim, 
“It is New Orleans.” 

Or, let each of the class select a short journey within 
the limits of the United States, and tell what he would 
be likely to see in taking that journey, showing on the 
map what route he would take and describing all ob- 
jects of interest. If some of the class can describe 
journeys that they have actually taken, the interest -of 
the exercise will be increased. 

With very little children the exercises must be much 
simpler. Suppose you ask the children one day to 
bring into school something that is deautiful,—a stone, 
a toy, a flower,—anything that they think very pretty, 
and to be ready to tell you why they like it. Then talk 
with the children about these things, and see if you do 
not suggest and develop some ideas of beauty that those 
children will never forget. 

Or, ask each child to come prepared with a question 
beginning with “Why.” Why is there dew at evening? 
Why does smoke go up the chimney? Why is there 
snow in winter, but only rain insummer? When the ques- 
tions are given, write them on the slate, and tell the chil- 
dren to think for a little while, and see if they can answer 
any of them, Those that are not answered at once, may 
be left for the children to think of or to ask their friends 
about ; and at last, those that the children do not an- 
swer, the teacher may answer, if she can. But if the 
teacher is often obliged to say that she cannot answer 
these questions, it will not harm the children to let them 
know that there are stores of knowledge which their 
teacher has not yet learned, or which human wisdom 
has not yet found out. ; 

One of the pleasantest mental excitements that I 
have ever seen or tried with boys or girls, from twelve 
to fifteen years old, is in the form of Biography by ques- 
tion and answer. One of the children thinks of a char- 
acter in history with whom all are probably somewhat 
familiar, and the others are in turn allowed to ask ques- 
tions, which he must, so far as he can, truthfully an- 
swer. “Is it a man or woman?” “A man.” “Of 
modern or ancient times?” “Modern.” “Of America 
or some other country ?” “ America,” “ Is he living ?” 
“No.” “Has he been long dead?” “Not very long.” 
“ Was he ageneral?” “No.” “A statesman?” “No,” 
“A writer?” “Yes.” “Did he write poetry?” “No.” 
“Did he write about science?” “Yes.” “Was he a 
professor of something?” “ Yes.” Here the hands be- 
gin to come up, and some one asks, “ Was it Agassiz ?” 
“Yes.” 

The exercise may be among Bible characters. “Is 
ita man or woman?” “A woman.” “Does the Old 
or the New Testament tell about her?” “In the Old.” 
“Was she a queen?” “No,” “A _ prophetess ?” 
“No.” “Did she live before or after King David’s 
time ?” “After.” Here comes a pause for a moment. 


At last some one says, “Did she live while Solomon 


“Did she ever see him?” “ Yes,” 


was alive?” “Yes,” 


“Was it the mother of the living baby that was brought 
before the King?” “ Yes.” 

A similar exercise can be used as a Geography les- 

son. Some one says, “I have thought of a city of the 
United States.” “Is it in the northern or the southern 
part?” “In the southern.” “Is it a seaport?” “ Yes,” 
“ Has it very much commerce?” “ No, not very much,” 
“Ts it noted for its history?” “Yes.” “Is it a noted 
battle-field?” “No.” “Is it an old city?” “Yes,” 
“Jamestown ?” “No: I told you that itisa seaport ; and 
Jamestown is nota city.” “ Is it St. Augustine ?” “Yes,” 
I have known children to be so much interested by this 
that they would beg often to be allowed to play “ that 
game of “question and answer.” 
In another article the writer will suggest some plays 
for the school-room ; little games that, being conducive 
to mental activity and a healthy condition of mind, may 
prove useful aids to the real work of the,school, 


Bryant on His Birthday. 


We praise not now the poet's art, 
The rounded beauty of his song; 

Who weighs him from his life apart 
Must do his nobler nature wrong. 


Not for the eye, familiar grown 

With charms to common sight denied,— 
The marvellous gift he shares alone 

With him who walked on Rydal-side ; 


Not for rapt hymn nor woodland lay, 

Too grave for smiles, too sweet for tears ; 
We speak his praise who wears to-day 

The glory of his seventy years. 


When Peace brings Freedom in her train, 
Let happy lips his songs release ; 

His life is now his noblest strain, 
His manhood better than his verse ! 


Thank God! his hand on Nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span ; 

But, dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these; 
The poet seems beside the man! 


So be it! let the garlands die, 
The singer’s wreath, the painter’s meed, 
Let our names perish, if thereby 


Our country may be saved and freed ! 
Joun G, Wuittier. 


A Carbonized Tree. 


In the bottom of the main shaft of the Virginia City 
Coal Company, E] Dorado cafion, Lyon County, has 
been encountered the trunk of a large tree four feet in 
diameter—a lone relic of an ancient and extinct for- 
est. Where cut through by the shaft, this old tree is 
found to be perfectly carbonized, turned into coal. 
Outside the old log is completely crusted with iron py- 
rites, many of which are so bright that the crystals 
shine like diamonds, These crystals also extend into 
the body of the log, filling what were once cracks or 
windshakes, and even forming clusters about what once 
was the heart of the tree. This relic of an old-time 
forest lies far below the two veins of coal the company 
are about to open. The finding of this old trunk is 
evidence that the country was at some time, ages ago, 
covered by a forest of large trees: though the native 
timber growth, when the country was first visited by the 
whites, and as far back as the traditions of the Indians 
extend, was but a scrubby species of nut pine. A few 
miles from the shaft in which this carbonized tree was 
found are to be seen on the surface the petrified remains 
of many large trees. The water lines on the hills show 
that the whole country was filled with lakes, and the 
petrified trees lying here and there on the surface of the 
ground probably floated out on the water of the extinct 
lakes, and finally sank to the bottom in the places where 
they are now found. —Virginia Enterprise. 


LEARNING gives us a fuller conviction of the imper- 
fections of our nature: which, one would think, might 
dispose us to modesty, for the more that a man knows 


the readier he discovers his ignorance,— Feremy Collier. 
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Department of Mathematics. | 


Edited by PROF. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


(Teachers, and others interested in this Department, are respectfully invited to 


contribute by proposing questions or problems, by solutions of proposed prob- 
lems, or by illustrating methods of teaching, etc., etc.] 


WE have received several problems, which we shall be happy to 
publish as soon as we receive the names of those who send them. 
These names are not desired for publication, but we wish to be 
able, if necessary, to correspond with ail those who furnish com- 
munications for this department. 


Mathematical Studies. 


Not having received the looked-for communications 
for this department, we have found it necessary to com- 
mence a review of our mathematical studies to prepare 
ourselves for the responsibility that is upon us, We 
commenced with Arithmetic. Taking from a shelf con- 
taining some dozen different text-books on this subject 
the one which had the newest and most attractive out- 
side, we set down to a study long since laid aside. We 
got on very well through Notation, and Numeration, 
andeven Addition gave us very little trouble ; but when 
we came to Subtraction we found that what we learned 
in Adams’s good old book (good, as we thought then), 
must be at once unlearned. We are now told that 5 from 
7 leaves 7, and not 2 as was once supposed, The fact 
is, there was not a particle of true philosophy in that old 
book that we esteemed so highly. Any body, now that 
the philosophy of the thing has been set forth, can see 
that what you take from, is left behind ; hence, if I take 
5 apples from 7 apples, that means that the 7 apples are 
left, and there must have been 11 apples in all. If 
there is any body so unappreciative as to think that 
such an expression being used by all English-speaking 
people, educated and uneducated, would thus become 
proper, as established by usage, the sooner he gets over 
that notion the better. If a father says, “Johnny, run 
out to the shed and bring me a few sticks of wood from 
that pile on the north side,” Johnny immediately re- 
plies, “ Where shall I get the wood? You see, if I bring 
some wood from the pile, I must, of course, fave the pile 
there. Perhaps if you had been in the Arithmetic class 
to-day, while we were reciting in subtraction, you would 
have said, “ Bring me some wood of ¢hat file, or from 
what is left of that pile after getting what I take away.” 

But, seriously, is this the kind of ———— (we leave 
room for the word that suits you best) to put before a 
child just beginning to learn the relations of numbers ? 
How long before we shall all cease to say, in subtract- 
ing, 2 from 4, 2; 3 from 7, 4; and the like? It seems 
to us that many of our recent book-makers have spent 
most of their strength in waging war on certain forms 
of expression which they have deemed illogical, while 
they could not for a moment think that any wrong idea 
was conveyed by the language. The one just referred 
to is one of these. No one ever mistook the meaning 
of “5 from 7,” or thought that the remainder would be 7. 

In the same book in Multiplication we find exception 
taken to the common expression, “3 ¢imes 4 are 12.” 
Itis said if you take 4 apples 3 times, there are only 4 
apples in all. We are told we should say we take 3 
fours. Of this we would say, in the first place, we see 
no possible ground for the criticism, even in the most 
literal construction. We direct some one to take 4 
apples from a basket. He does it. We now say take 
3 times 4 apples, or 4 apples 3 times, from the basket. 
He cannot take the same 4 apples cach time without 
putting them back twice, and that he was not told to 
do; but by taking a different 4 each time we claim he 
would be obeying the most strict interpretation of the 
order. But suppose it has something illogical when 
thus strictly analyzed, it still has the sanction of usage, 
and conveys a definite idea, and is not liable to miscon- 
struction. Why then waste time in a mere war upon 
words that everybody uses and will use in spite of all 
We can say, when there is so much of real value to be 
leamed in this beginning of the pupil’s mathematical 


studies? Whatever words or expressions convey erro- 
neous ideas we will join in the warfare against ; and 
there are some such even in the “ good old Adams,” and, 
they have not yet been corrected in these modern hyper- 
critical days. If we get on well in our Arithmetical 
studies we may speak of them further. 


Problems. 


PROBLEM J//.—Let the radius vector of a spiral make a.rev- 
olution and a half; then pass a curved surface through the locus of 
the spiral perpendicular to its plane, and place a light at the pole. 
Required the equation of the spiral when the rays of light are most 
focalized at the mouth of the spiral—W. C. CALDWELL, Wace 
University, Texas, in Ed. Notes and Queries. 


PROBLEM JV.—A grocer cut off a segment of a cheese and 
found it took one-sixth of the circumference. The piece cut off 
weighed 1} pounds. How much of the circumference would he 
have taken if he had cut out the piece in the form of a wedge, 
making two cuts from the center; and what was the weight of the 
cheese ? A. Q J. 


PROBLEM V.— What length of string will be required to 
wind spirally around a conical stick 15 inches in diameter at the 
base and 25 feet long, passing around the stick once in 3 feet and 
4 inches ? A. Q. J. 


Fanciful Etymologies. 


ISAAC, eyes-ache, indicative of a painful disease of the 
eyes, eventually causing blindness.— Unknown source. 

IMMANUEL, im the man at Fesus| you [may become) 
well, i. e., cured of moral infirmities.—Dea. Brown. 

It would seem hardly needful to say that these words 
are transferred from the Hebrew, not translated. 

ELEVEN, one left [after ten]. Twetve, two left [after 
ten|.—Greenleaf’s National Arithmetic, 

Leven and lve of eleven and twelve have nothing more 
to do with ave, than has Jsaae with eyes-ache, To- 
gether with Lat. decem, Ger. zehn, and the word for fen 
in the other Indo-European languages, they are trans- 
muted, and abraded, and dialectically varying forms of 
one ground-form, which may be assumed to have been 
dakamta, and which certainly was not a simple primitive 
word. The same lapse of @of the ground-fornt'to 7 is 
seen in two correspondents of the English songue, 
namely, the Lithuanian, and the Latin 4ngua as com- 
pared with the earlier Lat. dingua. 

News, a combination of the initials of orth, Zast, 
West, South, the quarters whence news come.—7Zze 
Newspapers. 

News came from the Latin novus through the Nor- 
man French, 

Wuic, a combination of the initials of We Hope Jn 
God, the motto of the original Whig party.— Zhe Mews- 
papers. 

It is rather an abbreviation of Whiggamor}a.term 
said to have been originally applied in Scotland to such 
as drove horses, from their using the word wiggam in 
driving. In the 17th century it was imposed on those 
who adhered to the Presbyterian cause in Scotland. 
After the famous Whiggamor Jnroad of 1648, all who 
opposed the court came in contempt to be called 
Whiggs. 

SINCERE, sine + cera, ‘without wax,’, i. e., clear.— 
See Webster. 

Doubtless the first syllable is a variation from sam, 
the ground-form of the words for oe in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. Nearly the same form occurs in sim- 
plex, one-fold. In sincere the m lapsed to # through 
‘the influence of the contiguous consonant. Of the sig- 
nificance of the other elements of. séucere, I suppose 
that not anything positive can yet be affirmed. 

Zescutapius, skele +-¢fios,i.c., he that makes the 
legs and the entire body sound and free from pain,.— 
Herodian. 

Sct. Kapdlas—Grk. kephale—Lat. caput—Eng. head, 
ha-pala-s, i. e. ‘what a protector’! “The natural office 
of the skull could hardly be better characterized.” —Fictet. 


These are specimens of the variety that has made 
etymology a derision, Happily it is gaining a scientific 
basis; and though it will never be able to answer 
all curious questions, it has learned in a good measure 
to distinguish the certain from the hypothetical, and has 
already accummulated sterling results, I. D. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 
State Eprrorn, HON. WARREN JOHNSON, Augusta. 


PORTLAND.—The following are the izst Grammar school statis- 
tics: 
North Grammar School. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
Pupils enrolled, | 171 398 
Average number for the term, 206 147 353 
Average attendance, ’ 199 143 342 
Percentage of attendance, . 97 97 
Number of teachers, 3 8 
Number of pupils per teacher, . 50 
Park Street Grammar Scheol. Boys. 

Whole number of pupilsenrolled, . 18 
Average number belonging for the term, : ‘ ‘ . 168 
Average attendance, ‘ 162 
Percentage of attendance, 96 
Number of teachers, . 4 
Number of pupils per teacher, . . : é 42 

Fourth Grammar School. 
Whole number of pupils enrolled, 236 
Average number belonging for the term, . 208 
Average attendance, . A ‘ 202 
Number not absent during the term, 2 
West Grammar School. 

Whole number of pupils enrolled, . 97 
Average number belonging for the term, 387 
Average attendance, . ‘ . 
Number of teachers, 3 
Hicu Scnoor. — The semi-annual examination of the High 


School took place Friday morning, February 12. At the close, 
Hon. G. F. Talbot made a few brief remarks, expressing the satis- 
faction that the examination and deportment of the school had 
given him and his associates. There was a very good attendance 
of the parents and friends of the pupils. The following are the 
statistics for the term: 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
Pupils enrolled, ‘ ‘ 177 239 416 
Average number for the term, 173 406 
Average attendance, 170 228 308 
Percentage of attendance, 08 .98 98 
Not absent during the term, . - 6 96 164 
Average scholarship, 8455 9.217 
Number of days in term, ? 120 


The scale of marking isoto1o. gto 10 inclusive indicates 
excellent scholarship. 8 to 9 indicates good scholarship. 7 to 8 
indicates fair scholarship. Pupils whose avetage value of recita- 
tions is less than 7 will not be advanced. 


Bucksrort.—The closing exercises of the winter term of the 
East Maine Conference Seminary took place Monday evening, 
Feb. 11, according to the following programme: Music, “ For- 
give and Forget” (chorus); Duet, Rondo from Lucrezia Borgia, 
by L. E. Bacon and G. G. Weld; Original declamation, Early Im- 
pressions, by H. H. Higgins, Ellsworth; Select Reading, Mary S. 
Higgins, Bucksport ; Original declamation, The Bible in our Pub- 
lic Schools, by W. P. Allen, Bangor@ Song, “ Wanted, a Gover- 
ness,” by M. E. Bridgham ; Original declamation, The President's 
Salary, by E. C. Bennett, Verona; Recitation, by Emma M. Foye, 
Wiscasset; Original declamation, Worth of Eloquence, by W. C. 
Sturtevant, Bangor; Song, “ A Merry Whistle”; Original declam- 
ation, Value of Truthfulness, by M. F. Bridgham, Columbia; 
Essay, by Alice B. Gardner, Bucksport; Essay, by Alzena M. 
Ramsdell, Harrington; Original declamation, True Glory of a 
Nation, by H. A. Wing, Mattawamkeag ; Music, Farewell Chorus. 


The present term has been a very successful one. The prin- 
cipal, Rev. George Forsyth, continues to grow in popularity. 
To those wishing a thorough education this school offers as good 
inducements as any in the State. Eighty students have been in 
attendance this session. A much larger number is expected for 
the Spring quarter, which begins March 3d. 


Betrast.—An exhibition last Saturday evening, Feb. 16, at City 
Point, closed the winter term of ten weeks, which has been under 
the instruction of J. W. Lang, of Brooks. There was a good at- 
tendance, and the exhibition consisted of declamations, dialogues, 
recitations, and a two-act drama, entitled “ Down by the Sea,” 
passed off finely, and was a success. At the close of the school 
the scholars presented Mr. Lang with a very valuable gold pen and 
holder, and as a memento of this pleasant and profitable term of 
school. 


BripGron NORMAL SCHOOL BILL.—The postponement 
of the Bridgton Normal School bill in the House, the 16th, was a 
surprise to its friends. The Cumberland and Oxford delegations 
supported the bill nearly unanimously, and a portion of the York: 
delegation favored it. Mr. Stone, of Bridgton, did himself great 
credit in his advocacy of the measure, though he was not supported 
as he should haye been. ; 


TREMONT.—The school in District No. 8 is going on success- 


fu'ly under the tuition of H. M. Estabrooke, of Linneus, a mem- 
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ber of the Junior class, Maine State College. This is his second 
term at that place, and although the school is not large, the schol- 
ars are making good progress. Mrs. E. Atherton, of this town, is 
meeting with success at No. 11, and Mr. B. F. Atherton, of Mt. 
Desert, is having a good school at No. 12. 


HEAD OF THE Ti1DE.—Our school is ptpspering finely the pres- 
ent season, with Mr. Frank Harriman and Miss Gracie Hollis for 
teachers. 

A Juvenile Temple to be called the “ Home Circle,” has been 
organized, by Mr. M. J. Dow, of Brooks. Here, as in many other 
places, a Temple can be made the means of doing much good. 
There are plenty of children, and they seem pleased with it. W. 
H. Walton and others have taken quite an interest in the matter, 
and we hope it may prove a success. 


— The educational effort at the prison, under the charge of Mr. 
D. J. Stannett, proves very successful. Many convicts who three 
months ago. could neither read, write, or cypher, can now do all. 
This is the more strange as Mr. Stannett sees each convict but 
once or twice a week and then in the evening. Its influence on 
the discipline of the prison is very great. 

— The school on East Ridge, Sherman, closed Friday, Feb. 19th, 
after two terms of two months each. Mr. Wentworth has done 
himself credit, and made himself many friends. 

— The High School at Patten commenced last Monday, and 
about go scholars are in attendance—the largest number ever in 
this school. 

— The Free High Schoo! at Dalton commenced Feb. 8th, with 
A. B. Wilder as principal. 


New Hampshire. 


Stars Eprror, PROF. J. E. VOSE, Francestown. 


MANCHESTER has forty-seven schools with seventy teachers. 
During the month of January the average attendance was 1,184; 
whole number of scholars registered 2,577. The low average arises 
from the fact that the schools have been much broken up by 
sickness. 

Mr. Aw ... Heath, of Epsom, has been put in charge of the 
*Squog Grammar School. Mr. Heath is an experienced teacher 
about 40 years of age, wa; adjutant of the 12th N. H. Vols., and 
since the war has been teaching in Illinois and New Hampshire. 


PoRTSMOUTH.—One morning lately the teachers and pupils of 
the High School were favored with some -ery instructive remarks 
by James P. Bartlett, Esq., relating to his recent trip to the trop- 
ical regions. Mr. Bartlett visited Aspinwall and Panama, besides 
seeing Cuba and the Pacific Ocean. His account of the trip is in- 
tensely interesting, and the teachers who listened to him suggest 
that he have a more public hearing. - 

Misses Ann C. and Eliza M. Marshall were lately surprised 
with the present of an easy chair to the former and a purse of $105 
to the latter by their old pupils. They have been teachers there 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

The salaries of the primary teachers have just been increased 
$50.00 4 year. The question of a public library seems just now to 
be agitating the people, and judging from the opposing correspond- 
ence in the papers, there are some men in that city who might be 
greatly benefited by such an institution. 

Hon. Abner J. Phipps, of the Massachusetts Board, recently gave 
his lecture on “ Pronunciation,” before the Teachers’ Association. 


MERRIMACK.—The school buildings at Reed’s Ferry, formerly 
occupied by the Granite State Cadets, is to be opened in the spring 
under the name of McGaw Normal School. The buildings and a 
$10,000 endowment were given for this purpose by the late Deacon 
MeGaw. B. H. Weston, A.M., of Atkinson, is to be the principal. 
The school will be remembered as formerly quite flourishing under 
the charge of Professor Russell, the elocutionist. We trust it may 
speedily gain even more than its former success. 


. Derry.—Pinkerton Academy, in charge of Mr. Homer P. Lewis, 
principal, and Miss Susan D. Bartley, preceptress, has lately taken 
a new departure in the introduction of weékly written examina- 
tions. Hereafter all admitted at the beginning of each term, in- 
cluding present members of the institution, must pass a satisfac- 
tory written examination in the studies required for admission to 
the different classes. Increased attention to school duties, and 
marked improvement in scholarship are already noticed. 


ConcorD.—The winter term of the schools closed on the 26th 
ult. The attendance in some of the grades has been below the av- 
erage of former years, owing to various prevailing epidemics. The 
High School has been singularly exempt from such interruption, 
and the average attendance has been fully equal to that of former 
winters. 

Superintendent Allen, the board of education, and the teachers 
have worked heartily together to secure the best results, and it is 
believed that the work in the different schools has been attended 
with more than usual success. 


NEwportT.—Our stage was two minutes behind the train, the 
other day, and we “waited” in the High School. The principal, 
Mr. Hutchinson, and his assistants, Mrs. Rowell and Miss Bart- 
lett, are doing a good work. There are 56 pupils in the High 


School proper. Mr. Hutchinson has only thirteen classes a day 
to hear, including Latin, Algebra, Astronomy, etc.! The Algebra 
class showed excellent drill. We trust the stranger is not to judge 
of the public spirit of Newport by the appearance of its High 
School building. 


EFFINGHAM.—The library at this place has just been increased 
by two presents of valuable books, one of 57 volumes and the 
other of 300. ' 


HILLSBOROUGH BRIDGE.—The spring term of the high school 
is under the control of Mr. Darius Steward, who was formerly a 
successful teacher there. 

Miss Bell Morrill has a private school in the village. 


WARNER.—Col. N. G. Ordway, of this town, has secured an ap- 
propriation from Congress for the establishment of a station of 
the United States Signal Service, on the top of Kearsarge. 


MaRLow AcADeEMmy has a spring term in charge of Professor 
Hayward, the efficient superintendent of schools in Acworth. He 
is a good worker, there is an ample opening, and the school should 
be a good one. ’ 


West Lepanon.—The Public Library now numbers 500 vol- 
umes. 

The singing school is in charge of T. B. Rice, of the Dartmouth 
Seniors. 

The public schools, just closed, have been very successful : the 
higher grade, under the care of Mr. Charles Stevens, of Dart- 
mouth College, the primary taught by Miss Mary Morris. 


ENFIELD.—Miss Harris has just closed her sixth term in the vil- 
lage school, where she has had marked success from the first. 


KerENneE.—Several of the schools have been closed on account 
of sickness among the pupils or the teachers. 


— Mark True, Esq., for many years a distinguished educator, died 
of paralysis at his home in Antrim, on the 12th inst., aged 59 years. 
We hope to give a brief sketch of his life at an early date, and 
shall be glad to receive any reminiscences from his friends. 


Vermont. 
Strate Epitor, REV. H. T. FULLER, St. Johnsbury. 


Hon. EpWARD CONANT, State Superintendent of Education, 
has just visited schools in Enosburgh, Berkshire, Richford, and 
Georgia. Later in the season he expects to visit some of the larger 
towns in the State, but is now getting about as rapidly as possible 
in the farming towns while the winter schools are in session. 


St. ALBANS.—We glean the following facts in relation to the 
public schools of St. Albans :—The average attendance during 
the term was 528.06. This is an increase upon the attendance of 
the preceding term of 115.494, or a little less than 28 per cent. 
This increase is shared by all the departments. Comparing the 
number of pupils registered, with the average attendance, we find 
the latter to be a little less than 77 per cent. of the former. This 
is a gain of 7 per cent. upon the preceding term. In the ungraded 
schools the average attendance per school was 19.10. The num- 
ber of absences during the term was 7,276. This is am increase 
upon the number of the preceding term of 2,056, or a little more 
than 39 percent. Of the 687 pupils registered 96 were without 
absent marks. There were 888 cases of tardiness during the term. 
This is an increase upon the preceding term of 429, or a little more 
than 93 per cent. There were 344 pupils who had no tardy marks. 


CASTLETON.—The semi-annual graduating exercises at the Nor- 
mal School were introduced by a sermon, Sunday, Feb. 7, preached 
by Rev. J. G. Johnson, of Rutland. On Monday evening there 
was a literary and artistic entertainment, prepared by students of 
the school; Tuesday was occupied with the examinations of the 
candidates for graduation, comprising four young ladies in the first 
course and one in the second course. Mr. Supt. Conant, and 
Judah Dana, A.M., of Rutland, special examiner for this school, 
assisted in the conduct of the examinations, and Tuesday evening 
Mr. Conant addressed the citizens of Castleton upon the character. 
istics of the educational system of Vermont and the influence of her 
Normal schools. 


READING.—The annual prize reading and speaking contests 
among the pupils of the public schools in Reading, !ook place at 
the church in South Reading, on Monday evening, Feb. 8. The 
church was well filled by an appreciative audience, who watched 
with closest attention the different exercises. There was a sweep- 
stakes prize in reading and in speaking, open to competition to 
those only who had previously taken prizes. Hiram Randall, 
twelve years old, won the prize in speaking, and Minnie C. Fay in 
reading. 

PERSONAL.—Judah Dana, principal of the Rutland High School, 
has been appointed by Governor Peck school examiner for the first 


district of Vermont, vice A. E. Leavenworth, who resigned his ap- 
pointment on becoming principal of the Randolph Normal School. 


THE VOLCANO IN FAysTON, of which so much has been said, 


proves not to be so much of a volcano. The State geologist, Dr. 


Cutting, has visited Bald Mountain, and makes the following re 
port as the result of his investigation : 

“The copical hill is on the north side of Bald Mountain, its 
north eps beled some 300 feet, and its south slope half that distance. 
This hill is a mass of detached rock, with crevices, and overgrown 
with trees. These crevices are very deep. One of them, some six 
inches wide, is mostly covered by soil, and a growth of trees, bushes 
and the like. Some places are not so covered, and these are the 
volcanic holes—simply bits of the crevice not covered. The air in 
the crevices or caves is of course moist, and is cold in summer and 
warm in winter when considered in relation to the outside atmos- 
phere. When this damp air comes out of the crevice or cave in 
winter, the moisture with which it is charged is condensed in vapor, 
and that is all there is to the ‘volcano.’ The temperature within 
the cave or crevice is 40 degrees above zero.” 


— Mr. H. H. Carpenter has sent in his resignation to the board 
of trustees of Franklin Academy, to take effect at the close of the 
term. The reason is understood to be that he does not wish to 
teach anywhere the coming spring. The school has beena succes- 
ful one under his tuition. 

— Royalton Academy re-opens February 24, under charge of 
Frederick Rustedt, A.B., principal. 

—- The spring term of St. Johnsbury Academy began Tuesday, 
February 2. Two hundred and twenty-five students were enrolled 
the first week. 

— A school not twenty miles from Whitehall is presided over by 
a cross-eyed teacher. A few days ago he called out, “That boy 
I am looking at will step out on the floor.” Immediately twenty- 
seven lads walked out in front of the astonished pedagogue. 

— The Vermont Normal Schools have recently graduated 38 
students. Of this number the school at Randolph furnished 28, 
that at Johnson 6, that at Castleton 4, 

— In Hinesburgh, Middletown, and Waitsfield the town system 
is in operation and is so fara success. During the month of Janu- 
ary Superintendent Conant lectured in seven counties and in eigh- 
teen different towns, besides visiting many schools. 

— People praise Vermont scenery in summer. Why not look 
for the beautiful in winter? If any are disposed to do so let them 
not forget to visit Lunnenburgh and North Troy. 

— Castleton has been distinguished for the manufacture of slate- 
pencils, but the factory is not now in operation. Who will cipher 
out the reason ? 

— The friends of Derby Academy are trying to secure an en- 
dowment for it. Right. Go ahead. 

— Miss Ethel Persis Sherman, sophomore in the University of 
Vermont, is teaching the High School at Richford this winter with 
good success. She believes in paying her way, as the boys do. 

— There are now ninety-two pupils enrolled with Randolph Nor- 
mal School, and more are expected. The term promises to be 
pleasant and successful. 


Massachusetts. 
State Epitor, PROF. B. F. TWEED, Charlestown. 


Boston.—On Saturday evening last, Feb. 20th, fire was discov- 
ered in the Dwight Grammar School-house, Springfield street. It 
caught from a defective furnace flue and burned through the fivst 
floor, causing a damage of about $1,000. 

Charlestown District—Mr. Charles E. Daniels, for many years 
a member of the school committee, has received from the teachers 
of this section of the city a handsome Parian statuette of “Lady 
Godiva,” as a testimonial of esteem. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The salaries of the following teachers in the 
High School have each been increased $500: Mr. Wm. F. 
Bradbury, Hopkins Master of Classical Department, now receives 
$3,000; Messrs. John Orne, Jr., Theodore P. Adams, and Solon 
F. Whitney, sub-masters, $2,500 each. . 

Alvan Clarke, of this city, is about to make an immense tel- 
escope for the Austrian government, and is negotiating for the 
manufacture of one for the California University, to be given by 
James Lick. 


SOMERVILLE.—The Somerville High School Association, as- 
sisted by the West Somerville Literary Association, gave a dra- 
matic entertainment on the evening of the 22d, which was well at- 
tended and much enjoyed. The High School Association enacted 
the farce, “ Peace and Quiet,” and gave the trial scene from “ The 
Merchant of Venice.” The West Somerville Association gave 
the farce, “My Turn Next.” Both organizations did well, and 
merited the applause which was liberally bestowed. 


LAWRENCE.—Mr. Charles T. Lazell, master of the High School, 
who has been suffering some time from a pulmonary trouble, has 
been granted leave of absence for a couple of months and has 
gone to the warmer regions of the South to regain his health. Mr. 
Herbert S. Rice, the sub-master, takes charge of the school during 
his absence. 

It is stated that the average of fiction taken out of the Lawrence 
Public Library is but sixty-one per cent : the lowest reported of 
any free public library thus far, and very creditable to a manufac- 
turing city. Three thousand dollars will be spent for new books 
for the public library this year. 


SALEM.—At the school committee meeting on the 15th inst., the 
salary of the principal truant officer was fixed at $600, and that of 


the second at $100; it was ‘voted to dismiss the schools on the 
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26th, the centennial anniversary of Colonel Leslie’s defeat near 
that city; and the special committee on the Bowditch School was 
instructed to fit up Lincoln Hall, in the upper story of that school- 
house, for the accommodation of the Primary School children of 
the district. 

WALTHAM.—The annual report of the school committee has ap- 
peared. In it they state that more school accommodations are 
necessary, favor the study of drawing and music, desire additional 
action of the town as to truants, and call attention to the success 
of the winter evening-schools, The general school expenses for 
the coming year are estimated at $33,150. 


NEwToN.—The City Council at their last meeting made appro- 
priations of $385,000 for the ensuing year, of which the general ap- 
propriation for schools was $80,000; for industrial, and me- 
chanical drawing, $1,500; for conveyance of pupils, $1,000; for in- 
cidentals, $1,000; for school incidentals, $13,000; for enlargement 
of High School building, $25,000; for Newton Free Library, 
$5,000; and for Newton Athenzms, $1,250. 


HATFIELD.—The large school-house in the West Farms district 
of North Hatfield was burned last ‘week. It caught from ashes 
put in a barrel by asmall boy in the morning. ° 


—A new feature is to be introduced in Williston Seminary 
next term, in the shape of prizes for excellence in athletic games, 
to be publicly contested, at or near the end of the term. 


Rhode Island. 
State Eprror, HON. T. B. STOCKWELL, Providence. 


PAWTUCKET.—The whole number of pupils registered in all the 
departments of the High Street school during the last term was 
272, and the reports show that 52, or nearly one-fifth of the num- 
ber, were perfect in attendance, and seven were absent only half-a- 
day. Percentage of attendance, 93. The teachers were as fol- 
lows: Grammar, M. E. Parker; First Intermediate, Mary C. Fair- 
man; Second Intermediate, Charlotte E. Steele; First Primary, 
Carrie Greene ; Second Primary, Nellie E. Page. 

At the Church Hill Grammar School, J. F. Kent, principal, ten 
of the pupils were perfect in attendance, and the percentage of at- 
tendance was 94. A good record. 

Consolidation.—At a recent meeting of District No. 1, held Feb. 
18, it was voted to transfer the district property to the town. . 


LoNsDALE.—The whole number registered in the public schools 
during the past term, which closed Friday, Feb. 12, was 98. Av- 
erage attendance, 64. Twenty-two of the whole number were per- 
fect in attendance. Mr. Ralph H. Bowles, Jr., principal of the 
High and Grammar Department, has been assisted by Miss 
Florence L. Wilder, who has resigned to take a position in a school 
at North Adams, Mass. Miss Mary D. Bowen is teacher of the 
Intermediate Department; Miss Ella V. Spring and Miss M. E. 
Alverson are in the Primary Department. 


FosTeR.—The two schools at the Center and Ponegansett, taught 
respectively by Miss Marcia Arnold and Mr. Bernard Arnold, uni- 
ted and gave an exhibition at the Town House oh Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. 13th, for the purpose of raising funds for the purchase of 
books and apparatus. A large audience rewarded their labors, and 
the exhibition was very successful. 


WARWICK.—The public school at Centreville, under the care of 
Mr. A. C. Whipple and Miss Lizzie Allen, closed its winter term 
Feb. 12th. The closing exercises were well-attended, and gave 
good satisfaction. 


WESTERLY.—The High School in this town, J. M. E. Drake, 
principal, gave an entertainment in the Elm Street Hall, on Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 16th. The programme was full, comprising 
Songs, essays, declamations, dialogues, and tableaux, and the audi- 
ence was large enough and appreciative enough to satisfy the most 
exacting. Home talent was found to be worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. The people of Westerly are determined that their 
school shall not suffer for lack of encouragement and material sup- 
port. 


Connecticut. 
State Eprror, ARIEL PARISH, A.M., New Haven. 


Obituary--Death of Mr. Chauncey Harris. - 

Four times during the space of about one year have the ranks 
of the Hartford teachers been broken by the call of the Master. 
The principal of our High School ; the president of our college ; 
4 most highly esteemed teacher of the Brown School; the accom- 
plished principal of the South Grammar School, these all have 
Closed their earthly labors within a remarkably brief period. 

Chauncey Harris, Esq., the special subject of this notice, had for 
thirty-one years the control of the educational interests in the 
South part of the city; he commenced with a comparatively small 
School, and it has constantly increased in numbers until at the 
Present time there are over three thousand scholars—the largest 
School in the city. Our brether Harris, the principal of this school, 
whose loss we mourn, was one of those rare men who, combining 
'n an eminent degree those higher qualities which secure success, 
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was favored beyond most men with a happy éact that enabled him 
to so concentrate and direct his energies as to secure the best pos- 
sible results. He was a man of sterling judgment, quick percep- 
tion, and fine sensibilities. He was always tender of the feelings 
of others, and seldom erred in his decisions; thus going in and 
out, for thirty-one years, before his thousands of scholars and his 
forty associate teachers, he grew in favor with all. Passing from 
room to room, almost daily, superintending the instruction in each, 
giving to one a suggestion, to another counsel, to a third a cheer- 
ing word, and to a fourth the approving smile; all received him 
gladly, and felt strengthened and encouraged in their work by his 
visit. He was an eminently successful educator, and as such his 
loss will be felt by the entire State; but especially were his ser- 
vices recognized and appreciated by the members of his own dis- 
trict. His committee and the board of school visitors held him in 
the highest esteem. It was in the school-room that his highest and 
best traits of character appeared, as he labored with untiring pa- 
tience, and indefatigable industry in developing and training the 
minds of his scholars. Here were his best efforts made, his hard- 
est work done, his great successes attained. His example as a 
teacher is worthy the imitation of all. He always avoided every- 
thing like display. Only his most intimate friends are familiar 
with the generosity of his heart, his innumerable acts of kindness, 
and his constant readiness to do good unto others. 

As a citizen he was one whose counsel was often sought, whose 
opinion was regarded as in the highest degree reliable, and he was 
esteemed and honored by all who knew him. Asa Christian he 
enjoyed his Master’s presence; he was aided: by his Master’s 
spirit in so controlling and governing his own that he thereby 
gained a supremacy over others, which gave him his great success 
as a man, a citizen, and a teacher. A. M. 

HARTFORD, Feb. 2oth, 1875. 


WOLCOTTVILLE.—Secretary Northrop has just held two educa- 
tional meetings here, and his address in the evening, on the 
new crisis in Europe, was full of valuable facts and awakened 
deep interest. He showed, very clearly, that while, in many re- 
spects, our schools are superior to European, there are some spe- 
cial excellences in their methods and studies, which it would 
be wisdom on our part to introduce. The necessity ef a knowledge 
of drawing in order to the highest success of our mechanics, and that 
we may not be under the mortifying necessity of going abroad for 
men to do the nicest work on our finest buildings, was especially 
insisted on, and much satisfaction was expressed by the gentlemen, 
some of them, who superintend the multiform manufactories of this 
busy spot on the river. 


PERMANENT TEACHERS.—At a local institute held by Secretary 
Northrop, in Mansfield, there were present three teachers, resi- 
dents of that town, one of whom has taught forty-nine successive 
winters, whose pupils propose next year to celebraje his semi-cen- 
tennial; another who is now teaching for his thirty-first winter in- 
the same district ; and another gentleman who has taught for every 
winter during the last forty years, except the five years of the late 
war. The oldest of the three, after nearly half a century’s service, 
is young at heart and in vigorous health, keeps in cordial sympathy 
with the juvenile mind, and still delights in the work of the school- 
room. It was an interesting spectacle to see these veterans at a teach- 
ers’ meeting, eager as the youngest to “ brush up,” as one of them 
said, and learn improved methods of instruction. 


GroTon.—Jonathan Whipple, of Groton, the founder of the 
Whipple School for deaf mutes, died recently, at the age of eighty 
years. He was a Rogerine Quaker, and a man of remarkable in- 
telligence and probity, though obstinate and eccentric to a degree. 
Universal peace was one of his hobbies, and he was one of the or- 
ganizers of the society for its promotion. 


FAIRFIELD.—The school-house at Mill Plain, in the town of 
Fairfield, was burned Wednesday night. It was insured for $2,000, 
and cost about $4,000. The fire originated from the furnace in the 


basement. 


Colleges. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

Alexander Wiswall, ’73, on the 13th inst., at Hanover, married to 
Miss Lottig Haynes. 

Rooms have been fitted up at Carter’s for wanderers who lose 
their way at night. : 

Professor Young reached San Francisco, Cal., on Tuesday, the 
16th. He telegraphed his family that he was coming va the Union 
Pacific. He will be expected at Hanover by the 25th. 

Miss Moody, the youngest daughter of the late President Lord, 
is in a very critical condition from pneumonia, at her home in Han- 
over. 

A convention of several choral societies, from towns in this vi- 
cinity, was held in the College Church, on the 17th inst., under the 
leadership of J. M. Perkins, with Miss C. E. Burgins, pianist, both 
of Lebanon. Morning and afternoon sessions were held, closing 
with a concert in the evening. Some fine music was furnished to 
a full house. 

The following is a synopsis of the studies of the spring term in 
the Academical department: Seniors—Political Economy under 


Professor Noyes, Geology and Mineralogy under, Professor Hitch- 
cock. Juniors—Plato under Professor Proctor, Chemistry under 
Professor Diamond, Lectures on Physics from Professor Emerson, 
and Calculus under Professor Quimby, the last being optional 
with-Greek. Sophomores—Tacitus under Professor Parker, Rhet- 
oric under Professor Sanborn, Mechanics under Professor Quimby. 
Freshmen—Heroditus under Tutor Bradley, Cicero under Profes- 
sor Lord, Geometry under Tutor Worthen. 

There are 158 scholarships in the several departments for indi- 
gent students. The scholarships cover the expenses for tuition. 
Gymnasium drill is required of the Sophomores and Freshmen 
four times weekly, being optional with the other classes. Three 
years ago it was required of all classes; but the gymnasium was 
new then. 

About sixty board at Conant Hall this term; more are expected 
when the men who are out teaching return, which will be in about 
a week. They can accommodate one hundred and twenty-five there. 
It is managed by the college, using the products of the College 
farm, boarding at cost. Last term board cost $3.25 per week. 

A. H. K. 


TUFTS COLLEGE ({Mass.) 
The presidency of Tufts College, at Medford, recently resigned 
by Dr. Miner, has been tendered to Israel Washburn, Jr., ex-gov- 
ernor of Maine and collector of the port of Portland, but he de- 
clines it. John P. Marshall, professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and Geology, has been appointed temporary president. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

The members of the faculty have voted that every student wish- 
ing to enter into boating shall make a separate request to them, 
and permission will be given or withheld, according to their own 
judgment. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

The Senior class are enjoying exceedingly Dr. Labaxee’s instruc- 
tion in International Law. 

The popular lecture of Prof. E. H. Higley, that has delighted all 

who have heard it, bears the title, “ The Artful Dodger.” The rep- 
resentative characters, real creations of Dickens, are set forth with 
wonderful clearness ; the Artful Dodger is sharply outlined, and 
then held up as a type of the intellectual trickery of the present 
time. 
_ F. D. Mussey, of the class of ’69, who is making himself a good 
name as a journalist in connection ‘with the Cincinnati Times, is to 
deliver the poem before the Associated Alumni at their annual 
meeting in July. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Smith, of Lane Seminary, who was expected to 
give lectures on Intellectual Philosophy early in the college year, 
has delayed his course until the third term. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

Henry C. Sheldon, B.D., a graduate of Yale College, and of the 
School of Theology of Boston University, has been elected assist- 
ant-professor of Historical Theology in the latter institution. He 
is now in Germany, but enters on his duties in Boston next Fall. 


YALE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

What a pity the people at large could not hawe heard Dr. Ful- 
ler’s address to the graduating class, last week, on the difficulties, 
the follies, and the superstition of medicine. Sever young men re- 
ceived graduating diplomas. 


— A university is to be built by the Jews of London, at a cost 
of $750,000. 

— Rev. Edward B. Otheman, A.M., has been elected professor 
of Modern Languages in the South Carolina University. 

— There are over 450 students at the new college for men and 
women in London. 

— President Chadbourne, of Williams College, has recovered 
from his long and almost hopeless illness. 

— At a recent examination at the College of Brazil, Rio de Jane- 
iro, an American girl won the gold medal. . 

— The spring term of the State College at Orono, Me., opened 
with a large attendance of students. 

— Each class in Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Mé.), is to put a 
fine boat on the river, and it is the intention to practice for a grand 
regatta, to be held next Commencement. 

— Professor Gibson, B.A., of Albert Coliege, Bellville, Canada, 
has been appointed a Fellow of the Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, England, and a Fellow of the Botanical Society, Edinburgh. 
— Harvard has a living graduate of the last century in the per- 
son of Horace Binney, the Nestor of the Philadelphia bar, who 
recently celebrated his 95th birth-day. 

— Dr. Frederic R. Marvin has been unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the New York Free Medical College for Women, to fill 


the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Hon. J. V. C. 


Smith, M.D. 

— The annual report of Harvard College shows a yearly income 
and outlay of aboat $200,000. President Eliot laments the fact 
that less than one-third of the applicants for admission come from 
the public schools. 

— Some wealthy gentleman of Syracuse has contributed $20,000 
to the Syracuse University. He will also endow a professorship 
in the near future, which will bring his subscription up to $70,000, 


He is as yet incog. 
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On Teacuinc: Irs Enps anp Means. By Henry Cal- 
derwood, LL.D., F.R.S. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons ; 1875. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes, as part of his advice in matters of 
dress, says : 


“One single precept might the whole condense— 
Be sure your tailor is a man of sense.” 


No one questions the logic of the Doctor; for if the 
man who makes your clothing acts with judgment, know- 
ing his business, you have the advantage of his informa- 
tion, in the set and service of what you wear. Books 
upon the subject of teaching in especial particulars, or 
in general, will from time to time be printed, and each 
of them, in technicalities, may be of avail. But the main 
argumentative question in making choice of a teacher is 
this, viz.: Is he an educated gentleman? If yes, his 
education and his gentlemanly courtesy will be trans- 
mitted to the pupil, and set rules for guidance are not 
for him. 

The little book before us deals with straight-laced 
_ facts that a wise teacher will appreciate, but has no prac- 
tical bearing upon our system not already understood. 
There is much talk in it about the strap or “/awse,” 
which may be interesting in Edinburg. Mr. Calderwood 
uses “ speciality,” repeating the word. Specialty is not 
a good word, euphonically considered, but “ speciality” 
is obsolete. While this little book might be read and 
regarded pleasantly by many teachers, those among us 
whom we prize have lived all its best suggestions, and, 
minus a little of its stately rhetoric, have taught their 
pupils of rules set down and given reasons for enforcing 
them. Some of the words are spelled in the old-time 
way—unfavowrable and harboured. The book is printed 
well by some one of the thousand “printers to her 
Majesty.” 


GENERAL SKETCH OF History. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L. History of England. By Edith Thomp- 
son ; edited by Edward A. Freeman. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

These books are the two volumes first issued of the 
set of eight (perhaps more) intended as the manuals of 
a historical course for schools. The first-named is a 
kind of cyclopedia in miniature of general historic facts. 
The last is an abridgment of anybody’s England, the 
object of the book being to present in brief, and in 
handiest form, for those who would read of England 
something of the kings and queens, from Edward to 
Victoria inclusive. Of course, such books are useful, 
and have good purpose. The pupil will be induced, by 
becoming interested in these minor works or compends, 
to be studential, and by and by the full-grown histories 
of Macaulay and others will claim his serious attention. 
These very proper books are issued in very neat style 
for popular low prices. 


C. Headley, au- 


“Tue IsLaND OF Fire.” By Rev. P. 
Boston : 


thor of “ Life of the Empress Josephine.” 

Lee & Shepard. 

The author has given us, in his quite attractive style, 
an account of the entire Icelandic history, from its acci- 
dental discovery by Naddod, a famous sea-rover, in 860, 
down to the literary productions of the present day. 
The account of its discovery is as follows: “Sixteen 
years after the battle of Canuna, this pirate spread his 
sails for the Faroe Islands. Suddenly a terrible gale 
struck the brave navigator’s vessel, and swept it along 
the path of the storm. In vain the helm was grasped 
by a strong, untrembling hand: the bark drifted away 
upon unknown waters. With the returning calm, he 
caught sight of lofty summits, and sought a landing- 
place among the foam-lashed rocks, at their feet. As- 
cending a height, he gazed upon the drear landscape, 
to find a human form or habitation. In vain his anx- 
ious eye scanned the horizon of snow mantling the 
mountains and falling down their rugged sides beyond 
the view. He hastened to the beach, and reémbarking, 
called the new country Snae-land, or Snow-land.” 


Iceland is in many respects one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the world, not only in its physical features, 
but also in its history and the character of its inhab- 
itants. Its most distinguishing feature consists in its 
lofty mountains, most of which are active volcanoes. 
Only a few sections along the coast are inhabitable, or 
in any degree capable of cultivation, and even there 
hardly any apparent traces of vegetation are visible. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the people is 
that, necessarily poor as they have been and are, they 
should have cultivated poetry and other departments of 
literature with such great success ; yet possessed as they 
were with love for their cause, and having adapted 
themselves to the situation—thereby having a thorough 
knowledge of the work in hand—as might be expected, 
they advanced to their present enviable position. 

The religion is distinctively Protestant. When we 
consider all the hardships that that nation has passed 
through—its annihilating volcanic eruptions, its pesti- 
lences peculiar to that locality, sweeping away at one 
time two-thirds of its population—and that they have 
endured, and have not wavered in their religious belief, 
it is undoubtedly a great lesson to us whonever have 
known of hardships more severe than being compelled, 
under most favorable circumstances, to “ earn our own 
bread by the sweat of our faces,” uninterrupted. We 
must say with the old unfriendly Danes, that “God 
made the world, but the Devil made Iceland.” And 
yet nowhere is the mighty power and tender care of God 
more visible, or does the history of a people possess 
more singular interest, than among the great solitudes 
and scattered, happy homes of Iceland. 


PuiLosopHic Reviews: Darwin Answered ; or, Evolu- 
tion a Myth. Geometrical Dissertation. Notes on 
Definitions. By Lawrence S. Benson. New York: 
James S. Burnton ; 1875. 

Having attempted to banish the reductio ad absurdum 
from Geometry, and having proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that the area of a circle is exactly three times the 
square of the radius, Mr. Benson now attacks Charles 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and their theory of evolution. 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has published a fifth edition of “The Sciopticon Man- 
ual,” of 180 pages, explaining his new Magic Lantern 
and Light, including magic lantern optics, experiments, 
photographing and coloring slides, etc. He also pub- 
lishes a priced catalogue of Magic Lantern Slides, illus- 
trated and classified. 


CoPARTNERSHIP.—Messrs. Joseph L. Taintor, Chas. 
N. Taintor, and Charles E. Merrill, as general partners, 
and John E. Gillette, as special partner, have formed 
a limited copartnership, under the firm-name of Taintor 
Brothers & Co., for the purpose of conducting a general 
publishing business, and have succeeded to the business 
heretofore conducted by the firms of Taintor & Co. and 
Taintor Bros. 


Scribner for March, and all the year. The present 
number will be read with much intcrest, by both old and 
young. It contains a great variety of most entertaining 
matter, adapted to all tastes, with over 30 illustrations. 


Old and New.—In the number for March Col. Fowle 
describes the siege and capture of Fort Fisher. It gives 
in a short poem the remarkable passage of the Ausable, 
and continues Anthony Trollope’s serial of “The Way 
we Live Now.” “The Boston Public Schools” are writ- 
ten up by one who knows whereof he affirms. 

Lippincott’s Magazine opens with a thrilling account 
of Piotrowski’s escape from Russian banishment, and 
Paper No. I. of Australian Scenes and Adventures, both 
illustrated. Our scientific friends wil] read “Munich a 
Pest City,” and “A Scientific Life,” with much interest. 
The poetry of the number is usually good. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for January presents a rich di- 
versity of interesting topics handled by able writers. 


The first article is a recapitulation, by ex-President Hill, 


of the Sources of Religious Knowledge, in a clear, pop- 
ular method and siyle. Next is given No. IV. of Rev. Dr. 
W. M. Thomson’s articles on the Natural Basis of our 
Spiritual Language, treating particularly of religious 
types and symbols. Dr. Thomson’s studies of Syrian 
scenes and life give his illustrations of the foundation and 
significance of biblical figures a peculiar freshness and 
authority. Prof. Ezra P. Gould, of Newton Theological 
Seminary, next exhibits the New Testament use of sarx. 
In article IV. Rev. Henry S. Burrage gives an interest- 
ing biographical sketch of Heinrich August Wilhelm 
Meyer, with notice of his writings. Prof. J. E. Wells, 
of Woodstock, Ontario, then discusses the Physical 
Value of Prayer, elaborately refuting the three leading 
objections to the truth. Rev. Calvin E. Park, of West 
Boxford, Mass,, in the longest article of the number, 
writes on certain erroneous theories of the significance of 
sacrifice. The federal theory of Dr, Sykes, the gift theory 
of Portall, and the worship theory of Maurice, are par- ' 
ticularly examined. Professor Lacroix, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, presents a summary of the views of 
Rothe on the limitations of divine foreknowledge—a fatal 
fallacy in whose reasoning we find in the assumption 
that what he calls the discretionarily free cannot in the 
nature of the case be foreknown. It seems rather pre- 
sumptuous to prescribe such limitations to Omniscience ; 
certainly the right to assume a limitation in the infinite 
mind to the mode of knowing to which the human mind 
is restricted, will not be very readily conceded by oppo- 
nents. An interesting exposition of Matthew ii 39—he 
shall be called a Nazarine—follows by Dr. Biésénthal, 
a celebrated Rabbinical scholar, retranslated from a 
Jewish-Christian monthly. Professor Smyth briefly re- 
cites what is known and conjectured about Pudens, 
named in Paul’s second letterto Timothy. Rev. Daniel 
T. Fiske, of Newburyport, Mass., reviews Dr. Bushnell’s 
Forgiveness and Law. Notes on the new theory of the 
Exodus by Pasha Brugsch, by Dr. Joseph P. Thomson, 
of Berlin, and notices of recent publications close the 
number. 


Opinions of Educators 
AS TO THE WORK AND MERITS OF OUR JOURNAL, 


As one officially connected, in one way or another, with our pub- 
lic school system, I have often regretted the inevitable feebleness 
of our State educational periodicals. The teachets, being preoc- 
cupied with their work in school, cannot give their freshest hours to 
their editorial work, and the need of some concentrated effort had 
become very clear. Iam glad that the Mew England Journal «f 
Education begins its career so auspiciously.—THOos, WENTWORTH 
HicGinson, Chair. B'd of Exam’s of the R. I, Normal School. 


I have been pleased with the plan which gave rise to the Mw 
England Yonrnal of Educatiou, ever since its discussion at North 
Adams. Numbers one and two have more than met my expecta- 
tions. These alone are worth the cost of the journal for three 
months. Of my eighteen teachers, fifteen subscribed for it, and are 
enjoying it very much. I commend it to all educators and parents. 
Such articles as “ How to Study History,” “Coéperation of Pa- 
rents with Teachers,” “How to Teach Composition,” and Dr. 
Mayo’s paper on “ Truthfulness in the School-room,” cannot fail to 
interest and instruct every person who reads them, The influences 
of such writings will be breathed into our school-room, and hosts 
of children will be elevated thereby.—D. S. FARNHAM, Master of 
the Mason School, Newton Center, Mass. 

I am greatly interested in the success of your journal, and the 
numbers already received give promise of a brilliant career.—R. G. 
HipBaARD, P. of. of Elocution, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

The first number of your journal has been received, and I am 
fiank to say that I think it is the nearest approach yet made to the 
real needs of our schoolmaster army. The idea of the weedly is 
the great one in this enterprise, though the combined interest of so 
many leading educators in New England will insure its success and 
give it character and merit. I would like to have it generally cir- 
culated in Wisconsin, but particularly in Milwaukee.—S. R. 
WINCHELL, Princ. High School, and Ed. and Pub. of Public Sch. 
Record, Milwaukee, Wis, — 

I ama New England man, was educated in N. H., am much 
pleased with the journal, think it will accomplish good results.—W. 
F. HARRIMAN, Co, Supt. of Schools, Cherokee, Cherokee Co., lvwa. 

Your first number is capital—a rouser! 1 think it will be so re- 
garded. Go ahead. Never work more better started, or more 
heartily sustained.—HiramM Oxcutt, Princ. Tilden’s Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, West Lebanon, N. H. 
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Harry’s Chickens. 


Sammy Brent “ lived way down South,” 
and was just as full of mischief as a boy 
of thirteen could be. One evening he 
came home, after a ramble through the 
woods and by the river, and asked his 
brother Harry, who was eight years 
younger than himself,— 

“Harry, wouldn’t you like to have 
some funny chickens ?” 

“I’m just sure I would,” answered 


Harry 
“Well, you take these three eggs and 
put them in a box of sand, and set it in 
the sun, and after awhile you'll have three 
of the funniest chickens you ever saw.” 
Harry followed his brother’s direction, 


and morning, noon, and night he might 
be seen watching for his brood to poke 
their bills up outof the sand. At last, one 
hot day, just before noon, the sand began 
to move, and the queerest kind of a chicken 
cameout, It a long, horny bill, a long, 
flat body, without feathers or wings, four 
feet, and a tail nearly as long as its body. 
As soon as Harry’s excited eyes could see 
clearly, he exclaimed : 

“O! O! it’s a alligator ! it’sa ats 
come out of an egg !” 

If Harry had been a little older he 
would have known that the alligators bury 
their eggs in the sand, and wait for the 
sun to hatch them, and as soon as the 
young alligators appear, the mother con- 
ducts them to the water. 


Publisher's s Notes. 


Old Subscribers to the College Courant, 
Connecticut School Journal, Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster, Massachusetts Teacher, and 
Maine Journal of Education.— 

We desire to retain every subscriber to the jour- 
nals that have been merged intothis, As all these 
have received their respective periodicals until or- 
dered discontinued, we have decided to send THE 
New ENGLAND to them under the same arrange- 
ment, although to all new subscribers our terms 
are strictly in advance. We trust in extending 
this. courtesy that any who should fully decide not 
to take the New ENGLAND would notify us by 
dropping a postal card to the publisher, and that 
all others should remit the amount of their sub- 
scriptions as early as convenient. 


Every Subscriber to the Mussachusetts Teach- 
er, Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and Connecticut 
School Fournal, who has paid into 1875, for each 
or any of these journals, will receive this paper 
instead for one half the length of time, the sub 
scription price of this being double that of the 
above monthlies. Subscribers to the College 
Courant will receive this the same length of time 
as they have paid for that. 


Five Dollars a Day can be made every week 
in the year, by any energetic person in canvassing 
for this papers ‘Teachers, clergymen, school com- 
mittees, and, in fine, all the best families of every 
commanity are glad of the opportunity to take 
such a paper. We want ladies and gentlemen 
with good testimonials to do work for us in every 
part of the country, | 


Your address should not only be distincily 
written, but fully written. Always give the State 
as well as the town. If there is another town in 
your State of the same name as your own, give the 
County also, 


Remit Money for Subscriptions by post- 
office order, registered letter, or bank draft. It 
only costs five cents fur a postal order, and eight 
cents to register a letter. Money so semitted will 
be at our risk. 


Any book reviewed in our columns will be 
sent postage-paid on receipt of price, 


Preserve your Papers. — Every subscriber 
Should keep a file of the New ENGLAND, It 


will always be found valuable for reference. A 
complete file is always salable. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Yi ork. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words and Phrases Used in Commerce, 


With Exrtanatory AnD Practica, REMARKS. 
« By THOMAS McELRATH, 

This Dietionary contains information on every subject 
connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives the Names, 
and in most instances Descriptions, of the Commercial Com- 
modities of all parts of the world. The Moneys, Weights, 
Measures, Coins, and Currencies of all ms gag with their 
relative values in United States standards. he Maxims 
and Laws of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Illustrations 
of the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 

This Work should be fay: laced in every School, and ued 
as a work of reference by both Teacher and Pupi'’. 

One vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6.0C. 

Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 


758 New York. 


The Celebrated 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and exien:ively USED 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepther (Staple.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book late Go, 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


ONE DGLLAR’S worth of the best School Sizes 
mailed (free) on receipt of 60 CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 
others, especially recent itaitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate. 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles tor lead and slate pencil The standard school sizes 
ar. about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IM!TATIONS, and get” your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Send for Catalogue, and order what you want at 40 per 
cent. discount. 


SILICATE 


» 
LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 


Y. Silicate Book Slate 
Fulton St, Cor, Church. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capiliary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, 10th, 1874. 


Handle contains the Ink. Or- ; Just 
dinary gold or steel pens p the thing 
used. Ink entirely un- for continu- 
der the writer’s con- ous writers of 
trol; writes 20 every class, and has 
h and no equal as a pocket 
easity 7 pen, always ready jor use. 


Prepaid to any address oh re- 
ceipt of price, $3. Discount to 
dealers. 


H, LATOURETTE & 
7 Murray St., New Yous, 
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PHeELps, L., Memoir and Portrait....... 25 
Pucirs, W. F ., Memoir and Portrait............ 50 


The above Treatives have all appeared as separate articles in Barnard's American Journal of Education, Any Book or Pamphlet on the List will be 


sent by mail, postage paid, on receiving the price in postage stamps or moucy order, 


Address H. B., Post Ofice Box U, Hartford, Conn. 


Oa orders of $20 a disvount of 20 per cent. will be made, 
January, 1875. 
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FOR OIL OR LIME LIGHT. 


It is safe, compact, portable, always ready, easy (0 use, steady in its action, the only reliable instrument capable of gi 
ing sa\isfactory illumination, without resort to chemical light. 


h h at its best, with itscost and difficulties reduced to a minimom, Circulars anc a choice 
ade 7, * Magic Lantern Slides, will be forwarded on application, free. The Sciopticon Manual, sth edinon, i 
Address, 


DEPARTURE” 
ing Catalogues, 50 cents. 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., 


With Makcy’s TRIPLE jet, it gives us the three tase a 
selected list of “ Naw 
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NEW ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Raton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentia's without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and put veslety of prob- 
ems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
ropriate for an elementary work. Am yen chapter on 
adios has been added with tables to places. 

The Geometry contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
— numerous problems of construction, practical = 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. They 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer. 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities anc 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 


Single copies of any of above named text bocks sent for 
examimation on receipt of half price. 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. - 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
E. M. THURSTON, 
Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 
T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 


REV. DANIEL LEACH 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 


OBADIAH SLADE, 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 

A. L. CALDER, Eso., 
Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 
School House, 


R. S. ANDREW 
Superint of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Eso. 
Of Warren, R. IL. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 

(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for pupil’s name, 
class No. and ate, for 
column for number of errors, On 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
ears. 
composition, and can be written upon and erased thousands 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
tail price, 10 cents. 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made. 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


Teachers’ E. xchange. 


(ar This rtment is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 5V 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
aver twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ws TED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 

t istory i lemy, or sc e 

. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
2 


or 
has a working library, fine microsco 
uon. For information apply te 
Providence, R. I. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have recently opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
ications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON, 
Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 
Ss » School Commi and 


ANTED.—A gentleman now holding the position as 

Professor of Modern es in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.1. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of GREEK and Latin CLAs- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GroGrapny, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, OriENTAL, GERMANIC, RoMANCE, SLAVIC, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 

on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in Fereign Kook Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign 


Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of iiscollancous Literature, School Books. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post~ 
Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 

yal - Periodicals. 


MINERALS, APPARATUS, &c. 


LATINUM APPARATUS, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, 
&c. H. M. Raynor, No. 25 Bond Street, New York. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast supferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. ‘They are the only imitation o: 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application o1 
water and the usage to which slates in schoo.s are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


BACH 
No. 1, 534x83¢ inches, two marking suriaces, $x 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound im stiff covers 
and muslin. 

‘Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
vill forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipi 
of half the price printed above. 

For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 
Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 

Yale Theological School. ‘These were reported by El 

e § were re - 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 

tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 

before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in Jape. by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teac The Old 
Education, Ph 1 Training, Female ucation, 
Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Orthography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams C 

(s) Seenere Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 

aylor. 


yior. 
(6 Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 
(7, Reform Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William College. 
(8) Agronomy America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


ienna. 
(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis 
Union Col 


(to) Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

(11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 

(12) Anothe Me Giving the 

12 er Me o v Homeric 
Problems, W. Eliot, A.B. 

(13) The Tree of Knowledge, by Charles Kingsley. 

14) Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 

(is) Educational Psychology, T. Harris, Su- 


St. Louis Publi 
(16) Educational Struggle in England, De- 


F. Ehric, 
of Geol Cs. on the 
Earth’s Rotation, by Sir Wm. F.R.S. 


-|(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 


20 The Antenne of by W. 
Alonzo Jackman, 


(22) - » Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 
gisf of the First Uni 


would forward the same post paid on re- 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


ceipt of 75 i. Address CoLteGe Courant, care Frank 
ew Haven, Conn. 


perintendent :mittees, 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 
The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications: 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
Adapted to the requirements of all Schools. 
It is the only complete graded course published. It is 


successfully used in classes 
y teachers who have no special preparation or trainin 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow: 
ing: 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 


Perspective Series (Grammar School),4 Books and 
( 


Goomatete and Shading Series (High School), In 
press. 

Besides the graded course, there will be tore courses, 
Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
u inds. 

Alt but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 


Harkness’s Practical Introduction to 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companien to the Reader. Part Il, Latin Syntax 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 


Harkness’s Czwsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
ar. 4 
Harkness’s Cicere’s_Select Orations. 

This series has received the ualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
i and is poe wp use in e State of the 
Jnion, indeed, in nearly all our ieal institu- 

grade, both of school and e. ui 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 
Cornell’s Primary Geography. : 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetie. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Send for evidences of the merits and i 
PP) na merits and success of this prac 


Miss Youmans’s New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans, 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of i 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our “‘ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 


Prompt attentign will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 

D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


“a 22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Wa, HensHaw, | Agents for New E 
J. Haves. 22 Hawley St., 


The Universal School Record. 
By WILLIAM E. BUCK.. 


SOMETHING NEW AND NOVEL! 
SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! 


Unequaled for Graded Schools, or any School 
in which complete Records of its 
Work are kept. 


Highly commended by Professors HaGar, Orcutt, 
TON, and other leading teachers. Already adopted at Man- 
chester and Nashua, and now on trial at Dover. 

Circular free. Sample copy by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 
Address WM. E. BUCK, Principal of Ash Street School, 
Mancuester, N. H. 9 


N° EXCUSE FOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms, 
“The success of these 
VENTILATORS 
has been complete, and entirely satisfact and cannot 
Our patent double-current Ventilators, in use on more than 
one thousand buildings, give universal satisfaction. 
We have also the best Patent 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 
aan and very porte Sleeping-rooms, Offices, Work- 
Please call or send for Circulars. 


U. S. VENTILATION CoO., 
68 Water St., Boston. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Traps Mark, Joseph Gillott's, ted 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
‘ 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


NEW ENGLAND 
Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

_ Having the subscription lists of five publications merged 
in it, to wit: 


The College Courant, 
The Conn. School Fournal, 
The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
The Massachusetts Teacher, 
The Maine Four. of Education, 


And in addition reaching the best class of educators in every 

rt of the country, it presents to advertisers a most excel- 
ent means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 
best families not only in New England, but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common paper that is glanced 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any eme 
wishing to advertise can afford to do so. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 


First Page. 
r agate line, . ‘ ° 
4 ‘ O28 
a 8 “ 0 26 
“ “ 0 22 
“ & “ “ 020 
Other Pages. 
“ “ “ 4 “ “ 0 20 
“ & & “ 010 
Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 


Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times in succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special terms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 

Cards in Educational Directory. 


2 lines 1 year, including paper, . ‘ 
“ “ “ o> 30 00 
5 “ “ “ 4 35 00. 
1 * “ “ 4 60 00 


each addi 
quent insertions after the first, 2 cents per word each in- 
sertion. 


§GF~ No commissions allowed on Publishers’ and Educa- 
vertisements. 
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; ° (17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 
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| 
Teachers’ Exchange. 
1? : , Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents ; 
| Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets 


